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BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘TU REISH SEETCHES,’ 


Or all Lady Monracue’s sprightly letters on Constantinople, none 
are so thoroughly couleur de rose as the description of the little village 
of Belgrade, where she spent a couple of months during the spring of 
i717. The ‘elysian fields,’ and the ‘women exactly resembling the 
ideas of the ancient nymphs,’ are no where to be found ; and the seeker 
after the marvellous must be satisfied with the enjoyment of the ‘ shady 
walks,’ ‘fountains famous for the excellency of their water,’ and the 
‘refreshment of cool breezes,’ which are as attractive now as they were 
more than a century and a quarter ago. 

During the last spring, we paid a short visit of a couple of weeks to 
Belgrade, in the month of May ; and after existing through the rains, 
snows, winds, and endless variety of weather, of a Constantinople win- 
ter, no atmosphere and scenery could be more reviving. It is distant 
from Pera some ten or twelve miles, in a northern direction, and within 
a few miles of the Black Sea. The road runs parallel with the Bos- 
phorus for more than half the way, glimpses of which were now and 
then caught from the eminences. ‘The only objects of interest to be 
seen are several hydraulic pyramids erected for the purpose of in- 
creasing the force of the current of water led in earthen pipes under 
ground from Belgrade, for the supply of Pera and the capital ; an oc- 
casional ‘corps de garde,’ lodged in comfortable stone buildings, and a 
half-way village, if indeed half a dozen houses can be called one, named 
the Maslak, or ‘ Water-way,’ where the lady of a Jate Austrian Minis- 
ter established, in benevolence, a Cahvéh, surrounded by a small flower 
garden. Farther on we had a distant and very interesting view of the 
Black Sea, the entrance to the Bosphorus, with its strong castles erected 
by Baron de Tott, (the original Munchausen,) the ancient ruined Ge- 
noese Tower and Giant’s Mountain on the Asiatic shore, the Bay of 
Buyuk Dereh, with its shipping waiting a favorable breeze to carry it 
into the Euxine, and ambassadorial summer-houses along its beach. 
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inn afterward the wi reel more to the north-west, and we entered 
the forest, mostly of chestnut trees, in which the village is situated. 

The forest is preserved from the woodman’s axe by a Turkish law, 
which forbids any trees to be felled within a certain number of miles of 
the Bends, or ‘Water Reservoirs’ of Belgrade; nature teaching that 
the moisture of the soil under the shady foliage attracts the watery 
clouds floating westward from the Black Sea, drawn down the funnel- 
like current of the Bosphorus ; and the demand for water causes its 
execution to be better maintained than almost any other emanating from 
the government. And yet the villagers partly evade it by cropping off 
the branches of the trees, thus stunting their growth, and arresting their 
development. _ As we passed round the head of the great valley called 
Buyuk Dereh, we could distinguish the celebrated sycamore, under 
which Godfrey de Bouillon reposed with his brave Crusaders, before 
crossing over into Asia. Much has been said and written about this 
tree, but it certainly is not remarkable for size—at least it would not 
be in Ohio, where there are sycamores double the extent. It is, in fact, 
what is thought to be one composed of. several different trees growing 
in a circular line, and having somewhat the appearance of having once 
been united in one trunk. 

We passed under an aqueduct built by Mahmoud I., and through a 
small miserable Greek village, called Backtcha-Kieuy ; then continuing 
farther for half an hour, we arrived at Belgrade,-of which I enclose you 
a little drawing, made by my friend and companion. It is composed of 
some forty or fifty houses, most of them in a crumbling condition, built 
of wood and mud, and without any pretensions to comfort or cleanliness. 
Those owned by the few Fi rank merchants, whose families spend the 
spring here, are exceptions, to which may be added some half a dozen 
others, owned by peasants of the village, and let out to Europeans. 
The one we occupied was of the latter, and proved to be, though small, 
one of the cleanest of the place. A house, now much injured by time, 
is shown as that which Lady Montague occupied ; but it cannot be more 
than another erected perhaps on the site of that from which she addressed 
Mr. Pope in 1717, as no wooden building could possibly withstand the 
effect of the dampness which prevails here during the greater part of 
the year. 

The dews commence falling soon after sun-set, and it is unhealthy to 
be out in the night air much after that time; we therefore did not see 
the village to best advantage until the morning following our arrival, 
when rising early, we had our breakfast conveyed out under a cluster 
of chestnut trees, to the west of the place, and enjoyed it in the open air. 
By eight o’clock the sun beams fell hot on the unshaded soil, and good 
two hours previously the night-dews had disappeared from the grass. 

From the western side of the village, near the road on which we 
reached it the day before, the coup d’ail of green hills and greener 
meadows, with shady trees and refreshing fountains, is a very agreea- 
ble one. Near our seat was one of the latter, of crystal clear and icy 
cool water, flowing on with a ceaseless music, tempting one to drink on, 
regardless of a satiated thirst ; an equally clear stream ran before us 
down to a bend at the foot of the green sward fronting the village; be 
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yond it, and to the left, were several ve niin’ camellia S, ary te shea 
horses nipping their crops of grass ; the village of Belgrade came next, 
on a gentle acclivity, its houses mingling with tall cypress, poplar, and 
sycamore trees ; and the back ground, a hill some five or six hundred 
feet high, its side, at this season, covered with green vines and fruit 
trees. There were not wanting birds to sing in the trees around us, 
among which we frequently heard the plaintive tone of the nightingale 
replying to his mate; but none had plumage of gayer colors than the 
purple and blue of the magpie, and the sable and red of the thrush. 
We saw also a number of long-legged white and black storks, stalking 
about in the high wet grass of the meadows opposite to us, intent on 
snatching up every worm or insect which might venture to come within 
the scope of his keen eyes and sharp bill, much resembling a parson in 
canonicals and league-boots, the former tucked up under his coat-tail 
and held there with both hands, while he made a matinal survey of the 
prospects of his vicar-glebe. ‘Their spacious nests, formed of branches 
of bushes, reeds, and straws, capped the summits of the village chim- 
neys, or lodged in the arms of the larger sycamores, for which places 
the venerable-looking parents would now and then sail away to convey 
food to their chattering young. 

The ancient fable of the storks conveying their aged parents from 
harm on their backs, can scarcely have had its origin in fact, yet the 
tender affection and care which they have for each other is remarkable. 
In the spring of the year, the country around Constantinople is thickly 
populated by them: they arrive from the south in thousands, and for 
several days stalk over the fields and meadows with deliberate gravity 
and composure. There is no doubt but that they return annually to the 
places of their birth, and redccupy the same locality and nests which 
their sires did before them. The Turks call them Ak-Babas, or White 
Fathers, a name which they generally give to their sheiks and holy 
men, one denoting great respect and veneration; they also designate 
them as ‘ Laila Kushee,’ or the ‘ Bird of Laila,’ it being stated in their 
most celebrated love tale of ‘ Laila and Medgenoon,’ that when the lat- 
ter was love-distracted, and crazed for his mistress, she sent faithful 
storks to watch over him, and that they even built their nests on his de- 
voted head. 

A good friend of mine, now no more, some years ago had a young 
stork taken from its nest and conveyed to his garden, with the intention 
of domesticating it. It soon learned to follow him, come at the call of his 
bell, and, by chattering and flapping its spacious wings, to ask him for 
food. It would spend hours in standing guard before his door, and drive 
away, at the risk of a severe blow from its sharp bill, any dog or cat 
which might venture to approach it. During the summer, an accident 
injured one of its wings so as to prevent it from flying ; and in the fall, at 
the period when storks migrate to a warmer clime, its friends and rele. 
tives, in a sycamore grove, distant a couple of miles, made it frequent 
visits, either to learn its intentions or persuade it to accompany them on 
their flight southward. 

After several councils, during which the matter appeared to be 
gravely discussed, and the circumstance of the injured wing examined, 
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all left it but one, who anbionil: to sata it in overcoming the difficulty 
under which it labored. Several days were spent in attempts to fly, 

always against the wind, the healthy bird aiding it with a timely lift 
with its own wings. For a while success seemed doubtful, but it was 
finally accomplished, and the domesticated stork determined to accom- 
pany its species to the climate where nature taught it to spend the 
colder season. A day or two later, Ak-Baba seemed agitated, dis- 
obeyed its friend’s bell, and neglected the guardianship of his door. 
The cause was soon manifested : gradually some hundreds of storks 
collected and hovered over the garden, a few descended to its side, and 
after several trials to rise, they finally aided it, as before mentioned, to 
reach their companions in the air ; and then, taking a direction nearly 
due south, they commenced their migration; great interest and care 
being shown in favor of the weaker bird; and as long as the company 
was in sight, we could distinguish the position of Ak- Baba by the little 
group of assistant friends around him. 

There is but little variety in the passe-tems of Belgrade: the amusements 
are simple, conducive to health, and full of forgetfulness of the busy life 
of Stamboul, and the Ghaour faubourgs of Pera and Galata. Ifthe diplo- 
matic social usages, now in full strength and vigor at the ‘City of the 
Sultan,’ were in existence during the period of the mission of Lady 
Montague’s liege lord— husband may well be omitted — it is readily 
understood, the relief she experienced from retirement to the secluded 
shades of this village. It was also then a more fashionable resort than 
at present, and may have better agreed with her poetical account of its 
‘elysian fields’ than it now does. After breaking our fast near one of her 
‘ fountains, famous for the excellency of their water,’ beside one of her 
‘shady walks, upon short grass that seems artificial,’ enjoying the ‘ re- 
freshment of cool breezes,’ we usually walked for half an hour along 
the banks of one of the artificial lakes, called Bends, of which mention 
will be renewed, and then, frightened away by the increasing heat of 
the sun, retired within our humble dw elling. During this matinal walk 
we were not generally alone: all the younger F ranks, and even some 
of the young villagers, followed the same method of spending the cool- 
est and pleasantest part of the day ; and the little groups which they 
formed in the woods or by the water’s side added much to the beauty of 
the picturesque scene. 

There were at the village several Armenian families in search of 
health or diversion ; the female part of which, freed from the gaze of 
Mussulmans, or even men of their own creed, would, like so many 
young lambs escaped from the, fold, frisk and play, with a hearty enjoy- 
ment that was really contagious : they retained, with the exception of 
the yashmack and feradjeh, “(veil and cloak,) their usual entire oriental 
costume and head-dress ; and although they seldom associated with the 
Franks, especially when the latter were males, it was evident that 
they would have no objections to doing so, were it not for the presence 
of their elders, and the existence of their uncivilized custom of separa- 
tion between the sexes. One of them became a subject of much inter- 
est to us, both from the meek and melancholy cast of her countenance 
and deportment, and the story of her misfortunes, which we learnt from 
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a European lady, a ay acquaintance. She had married two 
years previously a young Arnfenian jeweller, supposed to be wealthy, 
and of known respectable connexions: they spent a year happily to- 
gether, living perhaps more expensively than their position .in society 
required ; and when her husband suddenly determined to visit France, 
and take her with him, it was with feelings of anticipated enjoyment, 
readily conceived, in a country like this, where the Armenian females 
lead lives almost as secluded as those of the Turkish ladies themselves. 
By the aid of the French steam-packet they reached Marseilles, and soon 
after Paris. News of the departure of the husband, with not only his 
young and beautiful wife, but jewels toa very large amount, which had 
been confided to him by different individuals, was received at Paris, by 
the Ottoman embassy, soon after their arrival: it seized upon the jew- 
els and their possessor, and sent them back to Constantinople, where the 
latter has remained in very irksome confinement ever since, with no 
prospect of immediate release. 

The disgrace and sorrow consequent on her husband’s venality al- 
most broke the young creature’s heart; her health and personal ap- 
pearance have greatly suffered ; and her affection, unlike that of the 
females of more civilized lands and more tutored sensibilities, which 
leads them to love on through disgrace and poverty, has been completely 
alienated from her husband ; and we were informed, her hopes of any 
worldly happiness are completely blighted. It was indeed affecting to 
know the cause of her sorrows, witness her pale faint countenance ‘and 
retiring habits; and notwithstanding the continual grief of her mind, 
observe her endeavors to meet with even a forced smile and appearance 
of pleasure the attempts of her companions to draw her thoughts away 
from their one all-engrossing subject to the freshness of spring that sur- 
rounded them. 

During the remainder of the day, until some five or six o’clock, the 
heat compelled us to remain within doors, occupying ourselves with 
books or music; in the afternoon, toward sun-set, we would again 
sally forth to the ‘many shady walks’ in the woods. Sometimes we 
were visited by young gentlemen from the residence of the diplomatic 
corps in the summer, viz. Buyuk Dereh and Therapia; or pic-nic parties 
even from the more distant Pera. The costume of the Greeks of the 
village differed very little from that of those of the females of the capi- 
tal, except perhaps in the colors of the dresses, some of which were 
bright red or yellow. ‘There has evidently also been a great falling off 
both in that respect and the beauty of the females, since the date of Lady 
Montague’s letter to Mr. Pope; for her ladyship asserts that they then 
resembled ‘the ideas of the ancient nymphs, as they are given us by the 
representations of the poéts and painters.’ We scarcely saw a good 
face among all the women whom we met; and the only nymph-like 
figures were those of the young girls occupied in the very homely and 
unpoetical employment of washing clothes at the springs, or in the 
streams running from them. Buta truce to such strictures on the lite. 
rary remains of that really charming writer, whose letters were doubt- 
less not intended to be strictly correct, but rather descriptions couleur de 
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rose, to suit the fancy of the poet, Mr. Pope, to whom they are ad- 
dressed. 

Belgrade, as previously mentioned, is the seat of the Bends, or arti- 
ficial reservoirs of water, for the supply of the capital. These are 
dams of stone, constructed from hill to hill across the intervening ravine 
or gorge, sometimes of very beautiful and costly workmanship: during 
the winter and spring, the falling rain is amassed in the ravine to such 
an extent as to form considerable lakes ; and in the summer, there is 
likewise a constant supply flowing into them from the sources in the 
hills. The bends are seven in number, some larger than others, dating 
back to a distant period: their waters are conducted to the capital and 
its faubourgs through pipes and stone and mortar ways, which run 
across some of the deeper valleys in aqueducts, wind along the sides of 
the hills until they can cross without descending, or actually descend 
some of the minor declivities. 

Before our departure from Belgrade, we made an excursion to seve- 
ral of the bends, and dined 4 la pic-nic on the green sward of the emi- 
nence of that constructed by the late Sultan Mahmoud II. The morning 
was clear and fresh ; the birds, among them the sweet-toned nightingale, 
sang and flew about in the green brush-wood, welcoming the rising of the 
world-enlivening Phaebus, whose rays, however, soon became too warm 
in their intimacy. While my friends rode in our Araba, drawn by a cou- 
ple of oxen — for here the safest, though certainly fleetest, conveyance 
is a carriage, drawn either by oxen or buffaloes, and the wealthiest 
ladies of the land, ‘ faithful and infidel,’ do not disdain to use them — I 
enjoyed the recreation of a pedestrian tour through the forest. We first 
visited two bends near the village of Belgrade, one uniting two small 
hills, built by the Greek Emperor Andronicus, in A. D. 1190: behind 
them are two smaller ones, in a rough state, one on each side of the 
great bend, called that of Pasha Déré. ‘The water of these four bends 
runs down into a broad valley, through pipes, a distance of some seven 
or eight miles, to a great reservoir, erected by Andronicus Commenus, 
but now bearing the name of Osman III. In a valley to the west of 
Belgrade is another bend, called Aiwad, built by Mustapha III. in 
A. D. 1766. From the great reservoir of Pyrgos, the water crosses a 
valley in a magnificent aqueduct, erected by Justinian, and thence 
around hills to the city. 

Near noon, we reached the new bend, erected by the late Sultan 
Mahmoud II. near the village of Baktchakieuy. It is the newest and 
most perfect ofall the bends: its facade is constructed of white marble 
from the island of Marmora, jn the sea of the same name, and its water 
runs through the aqueduct previously mentioned, of twenty-one arches, 
and five thousand three hundred and sixty feet in length. Between the 
aqueduct and Pera are numerous pilasters, each some eighty feet high, 
called in Turkish Sooterazee, or water balances, by which, agree- 
ably to the system of hydraulics in use here, the current of water in 
mounting and descending to and from their apexes, receives additional 
strength, and is aired. From the bend there is an extensive view of 
the distant capital and its faubourgs; the Sea of Marmora, and even of 
the ‘high and hoar’ summit of Olympus; near the water is a Cahvéh, 
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which furnishes mats and coffee to the numerous pic-nic parties that 
visit the forest; and here, under the shade of a noble chestnut tree, we 
partook of our lunch. 

The system of hydraulics now in use among the Turks was that of 
the Romans in France and Spain: the Moors of Granada were ignorant 
of it, but it is in full operation in Barbary, no doubt borrowed from Con- 
stantinople. It is called that of sooterazee, or water-balances, and 
consists of pipes in the form of reversed syphons, built over arches or 
columns, and is conformable to the law of fluids by which they are 
always brought to their level. The sooterazee is generally a mass of 
masonry in the form of a pointless pyramid or Egyptian obelisk. Care 
is taken to choose a water source higher by some feet than the reservoir 
from which it is intended the water shall be distributed. The water is 
then carried in subterranean passages, slightly inclined, open here and 
there to give it air, to the side of the valley or declivity over which it 
is to be carried: here a sooterazee is erected, facing another on the oppo- 
site side ; leaden pipes of certain diameters are placed parallel on two of 
its sides; they are unconnected at the summit of the pyramid, and the 
one facing the source empties itself into a small basin there, from which 
the water descends on the other side in the second tube to another sub- 
terranean passage, leading to a second, third, fourth, or more sooterazees 
on the sides or in the valley, until it finally attains the summit of the 
one erected on the opposite hill of equal height to the first. When there, 
it flows on to the place of final distribution ; and, so that the quantity of 
water resolved upon may flow freely in the sooterazee without losing 
any of its velocity, the ascending and descending pipes are made of 
double the diameter of the final orifice. The distance generally be- 
tween the sooterazees is about two hundred yards. The ascending 
pipe or tube rises as high as the water is when it is received, which is 
seven inches below the surface of the source ; and the descénding one 
is exactly seven inches more below that, and so on to the last sootera- 
zee. ‘The reservoir of distribution should be just seven inches lower 
than the last sooterazee. The expenseof a water-way of this kind 
is estimated at one-fifth of an aqueduct on arches; and also admits of 
a great economy in the distribution of the water. Thus: 

A circular orifice of four lines in diameter discharges, under a pres- 
sure of three inches of water, seven hundred pounds of water in twelve 
hours, and double that in twenty-four hours. ‘This measure the Turks 
calla macoor. Eight macoors form what they call a Juda, which is 
eleven lines in diameter. These are the only water measures they 
have ; and to regulate the distribution of what their religious ablutions 
render indispensable, there are erected throughout the city a great 
number of pyramids, with each a basin at their summit, to which both 
macoors and lulas are attached horizontally. The water in the basin 
is kept three inches above their mouths, and when supplied too copiously, 
flows off in an extra tube to furnish some other pyramid, fountain, etc. 
This basin of macoors and lulas is called a Moos/ook, and is of any 
given dimensions. The officers charged with watering the city use a 
portative mooslook, to enable them to know when and where there is a 

waste of water from any of the pipes or water-ways. As they know 
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the number of macoors and lulas of water which ought to pass through 
each point of the water-way, they arrange a mooslook with the same 
number in the latter, and when the water does not keep even with its 
edge, they know there is a loss. 

The sooterazees are of two kinds; those used as aqueducts across 
ravines, where there is generally but one pipe, and those used in the city 
for the distribution of water, where the number is governed by the de- 
mand. At some places a vaulted chamber is used for the distribution 
of water, called a Takcim. Here the water from Belgrade runs into a 
marble trough, furnished with numerous macoors and lulas, through 
which it escapes to the different fountains, palaces, public baths, etc., of 
the city and its faubourgs. In a time of drought the water of the 
takcims is regulated by the quantity supposed to be in the Bends of 
Belgrade ; and notwithstanding the care taken, there is frequently much 


distress felt from the want of water at the public fountains. J.P. DB. 


Our shallop, long with tempest tried, 
Floats calmly down life’s tranquil tide : 
Blue skies are laughing overhead, 
The river sparkles in its bed ; 
The sunbeams from the waters glancing, 
On the white canvass flashing glisten ; 
The small waves round the vessel dancing, 
Melt and dissolve in silver foam; 
And we in our frail home 
To the charm’d water-music listen. 


Ir. 


We and our little children float, 
Dreaming, in this enchanted boat: 
A gentle and propitious gale 
Follows, and fills the snewy sail, 
From spicy southern wildernesses, 
And thickets of acacia blowing, 
Where dewy morning’s golden tresses 
Shine through the quivering purple gloom : 
And loaded with perfume, 
The sea of air is overflowing. 


Itt. 


Great trees their branches overhead 
Thrust forth, with flowers thick-garlanded : 
And while our little barque I steer 
Through the bright rosy atmosphere, 
The thick leaves murmuringly quiver, 
The golden sunlight, floating, flashes 
On green isles jewelling the river, 
On whose smooth, silver-sanded shore, 
Foaming up evermore, 
The river musically plashes. 
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The Dead Man’s Sermon. 


Iv. 


But westward a dark frowning cloud 
Veils the bright river like a shroud, 
Where, wandering under unknown skies, 
Its course is hidden from our eyes. 
We only know that onward ever, 
Lapsing with fluctuating motion, 
The mighty and majestic river, 
To where the sunset glories fade 
Through changing light and shade, 
Runs to Eternity’s broad ocean. 


v. 


Between what bleak and desert shores, 
Down what steep cataracts it pours, 
Over what rocks and treacherous shoals 
The fretted river hoarsely rolls, 
We know not: we are in Gop’s keeping: 
He loves and will protect us ever ; 
And while our little ones are sleeping, 
We kneel in earnest prayer to Him, 
To guide us through the dim 
And unknown perils of the river, 
Little-Rock, Arkansas. Auber? Prxt. 


THE DEAD MAN’S SERMON: 


OR BILL BAXTER THE COXSWAIN’S STORY. 


AN AUTHENTIC INCIDENT ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES’ FRIGATE PRESIDENT, IN THE YEAR 1812. 


Ir was on a delicious afternoon in the month of July, that after making 
a tour of its circuit, | drew up my horse on the highest ridge of Staten 
Island, to take a survey of the noble picture that ‘lay on all sides ex- 
tended around me. The sun had so far declined in his course as to 
throw the softest lights and richest shadows on the surrounding scenery ; 
and the rolling and undulating hills, covered with a carpet of verdure 
of the hue of emerald, glittered with the snow-white cottages and villas 
scattered upon their surface. On my right, the ocean stretched in majesty, 
his broad expanse a rising hill of waters, till reaching the sapphire blue 
of the horizen, it mingled into one, the gallant ships and argosies swan- 
like floating on his bosom. 

The fortifications on the Long-Island shore slumbered in grim repose, 
the flags hanging supinely from their staffs above the ramparts, and the 
green fields and harvest- ripened farms smiled in beauty, as they stretched 
onward to the city of Brooklyn, whose mansions, resting on her terraced 
Heights, were throwing back from all their casements the rays of the 
declining sun in quivering sheets of gold. New-York, rising from its bed 
of waters, appeared a fairy city springing from the deep; while the lordly 
Hudson, escorted by the Palisades, coursed gallantly on his northern 
journey. On the left, the plains of New-Jersey rested in sleepy still- 
ness, guarded by their undulating mountains; while on the west, one 
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[September, 
great sea of forest-verdure extended to the horizon; the Raritan, like a 
band of silver, glittering in its breaks and intervals, as it wended its cir- 
Cuitous and serpent course. 

Taking the panorama for all in all, it was the most captivating and 
beautiful creation that He who is the fountain of all goodness and be- 
nevolence has permitted me to gaze upon. At my feet, the cheerful 
snow-white buildings of the Quarantine were throwing long shadows 
across their verdant lawns, (a paradise to the poor sick mariner released 
from the darkness and confinement of his weary lair in the dank and 
dirty foreastle ;) and anchored on the water were vessels of all flags 
and burthens, from the light Bermudean shallop, with its oranges and 
pines, to the proud and richly-laden Indiaman ; but high above all, and 
moored at aristocratic distance from the rest, towered a dark and lofty 
ship, that perfection of naval architecture, a frigate of the largest class, 
whose stars and stripes, languidly floating at the gaff, proclaimed her 
nation. 

I sat for some time, absorbed in delight, the silence unbroken save by 
the occasional snort and pawing of my steed, who I doubt not likewise 
enjoyed the scene, till the great orb of molten gold in the western hori- 
zon, o’erhung and draped with a gorgeous canopy of clouds, slowly 
descending, warned me that Night’s sable ministers were near, and that 
I must cease tolinger. Putting spurs to my horse, (a figurative expres- 
sion, for my bonny bay required no such argument,) I was soon at the 
landing. Dismounting, I threw the reins across the saddle, and pre- 
pared with all due philosophy, as the steamer had just left, to wait her 
return, to take me again to that city whose destinies and might St. 
Nicholas so vividly portrayed to the sage Van Kortlandt in the chroni- 
cles of Knickerzocker. I had the prospect of waiting for some time ; 
so, lighting my cigar— thanks to Pandora, that she left us that bless. 
ing Fain § ‘slowly sauntered down the pier, and leaning against a spile, 
puffed away in silent contemplation. 

In the far distance the revolving beacons at Sandy-Hook at measured 
intervals threw forth their warning fires, like angel-guides to the home- 
bound mariner, and the ‘ Yo! - heave-o! from the shipping, rendered 
soft and flute-like by the distance, floated gently and sweetly on the 
summer atmosphere. 

While I thus stood absorbed, a slight jar against the pier aroused me, 
and looking over, | saw a man-of-war’s barge lying alongside, the 
sailors, some asleep upon the thwarts, and others lolling in various at- 
titudes, as dictated by convenience or caprice ; while just beyond, partly 
concealed by a pile ‘of wood, were two of her crew, seated on the pier, 
whom I had not before observed. Although the twilight was rapidly 
thickening, I could see that one was old and weather. beaten, his locks 
grizzled by the hand of Time, and his countenance channelled and 
scarred into the stern expression which long conflict with storm and 
tempest always leaves behind; while the other, with large whiskers 
encircling a handsome dare-devil face, was much his junior. They 
were both dressed in man-of-war rig ; white trowsers and blue jackets, 
the collars worked with the foul anchor turned over their shoulders, ex- 
posing their bronzed chests and throats, while around the broad ribbon 
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on their jaunty sennet hats was inscribed the name of their frigate, 
‘The United States.’ Seeing the name, I involuntarily exclaimed aloud : 
‘There then is the ‘Old Wagon!’ the sobriquet by which the ship is 
known in the navy. On hearing my voice, the men turned for a mo- 
ment; but perceiving that 1 did not address them, they again turned, and 
paid no farther attention to me. 

After some moments, the younger of the two broke the silence by 
saying : 

‘What water does they carry out over the bar of this here port, 
Baxter ?’ 

Ruminating on his quid with true nautical deliberation, the elder, after 
a pause, slowly replied: ‘ By the o/d channel, half less four; at slack 
water, four fathom; by this here new channel as Lieutenant Gedney 
has found, five fathom at full tide, and four fathom at low water ; at the 
neap, may be half less six.’ 

A pause ensued, when the younger again spoke: ‘I’ve hear’n say, 
that they can take a line-of-battle-ship, guns, water and all, out by this 
here new channel, at any time o’ tide.’ 

‘So they say,’ said the old man ; ‘ and it would have been well if one 
of the ships as has carried the stars and stripes in times gone by had 
known that ere channel ; there is one sea-faring man, not fur from here, 
as would have been saved thereby from an English prison.’ 

‘ And who is that?’ asked the younger sailor. 

‘It is a man as is quarter-master on board that ’ere frigate riding at 
anchor yonder, and coxswain of the first cutter lying alongside this 
here pier; the man as is talking with you ; launched into the world by 
the old folks, with the name of William Baxter on his starn.’ 

‘ Better known forward, and on the gun-deck,’ retorted the other, ‘ by 
the name of Grumbling Bill.’ : 

‘Ay, ay —very like,’ said the other. ‘A gray-head has no more 
respect shown to it now-a-days, nor half as much, as an unshaved boy : 
times isn’t as they used to was.’ 

Saying this, he slowly rose, and taking a short stump pipe from his 
pocket, deliberately filled it with tobacco, and advancing toward me, 
touching his hat, asked ‘ whether he mought be so bold as to ask for a 
light.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said 1; “but I have another cigar here ; let me give you 
that.’ 

‘No, no, Sir; many thanks, many thanks,’ replied the veteran. ‘I 
hopes I’ve been long enough in the sarvice to know my place: pipes 
for the fo’castle, cigars for the cabin ; pipes for the men, cigars for the 
officers. I likes every man to know his station: I’ve been aboard 
ship long enough to larn the valu’ of disci-pline.’ 

Sorhewhat amused at the old man’s notions of propriety, | remarked : 
‘It would be well if we had a little more of it on shore here.’ 

‘You may well say that,’ said he. ‘Things is getting to a pretty 
pass here; there’s no respect into the times, Sir. I’m hard aboard 
o’ seventy year, and can see at the end of every cruize that the people 
is more saarcy and houdacious than they was before. Every man 
’long shore here is master and no man mate. D’ ye see, Sir, I think 
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the eaby place for a dacwes man now-a- days is s abenrd ship, where he "1 
see the valu’ of disci-pline. There every man has to toe the mark: if 
he does his duty, he knows he desarves well of his country, and gets 
the good will of his officers ; if he don’t, he’s triced up, and gets the 
cats till he larns. I should like to know, Sir, now, what would ‘become 
of the sarvice without disci-pline. 'There’s ‘the Old Wagon’ yonder ; 
I’ ve known the Old Man* come on deck at midnight, and order the 
officer of the deck to beat to quarters ; every man asleep i in his ham. 
mock, save the watch, and in five minutes from the first tap of the 
drum, the crew have been at quarters, guns loose, stanchions knocked 
away, magazines opened; and in eight, hammocks stowed, decks 
sanded, the ship ready for action, and a gun fired from each division ; 
every man at his post, from the powder- monkey with his leathern-car- 
tridge-bucket at the magazine hatch, to the surgeon with his knife and 
tourniquets in the cock-pit. That’s what I call disci-pline. What 
would become of that ’ere ship, I say, Sir, if she was in the hands of 
land-lubbers? ‘These here same shore people is mighty brave, Sir, 
when there ’s no danger, and always ready to cry out for war; and 
d’ ye see, I think there ’s nothing that will bring them to their senses 
but the d—d good licking they ’ ‘i get when it comes; a parcel (puff) 
of bragging (puff) fools, always ready to get up a muss, (puff,) and 
then leave the steady men to get them out of it.’ (Puff — puff — 
puff.) 

‘You appear very familiar with this port,’ said 1; ‘you were just 
giving the water on the bar.’ 

‘Ay, Sir,’ he replied; ‘the water on that ’ere bar I shall have 
cause to remember the longest day I have to live. *Cause why ?— 
that and another carcumstance as is not to be mentioned, caused me to 
be made prisoner to a British fleet last war.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said 1; ‘ you were then engaged last war ?’ 

‘You may say that, Sir,’ said he, ‘and tell no lie, if some half a 
dozen actions and as many wounds may be called being engaged. | 
was in the United States’ frigate’ President, Commodore STEPHEN 
Decatur, when she struck on that ’ere bar last war, and knocked her 
cutwater athwart ships, thereby causing one of the fastest ships in the 
sarvice to sail but little better nor a Dutch Logger ; and the ‘ Mainmast 
of the American Navy,’} as we called him, to strike his flag to a 
British fleet. Howsomever, if there had been fifty feet of water on 
that bar, ’t would have been all the same. A carcumstance turned up 
in her cruize before, as took the luck out of her, and rendered her an 
onsafe craft, in my judgment, to go to séa in, in time of war. When 
a dead man comes to life, a’ter he ’s been dead three hours, and preaches 
a sarmint, and calls for a drink, ’tai n’t a thing as befalls a craft for 
nothing. No, no; a dead man don’t come back into this here world 
for nothing, that’s sartain;’ and he puffed away with redoubled 
energy. 





* Tuer Captain is always called by the sailors ‘the Old Man.’ 
t The sobriquet given to Decatur by the seamen. 
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‘ Did such a shin occur on hourd the President »? said I; ‘I never 
heard of it.’ 

‘ Ay, Sir, very like,’ replied he ; ‘you could have been but a child 
then, and the thing was hushed up, but ’t want no use. I say it caused 
Commodore Stephen Decatur to strike his flag to a British fleet.’ 

‘Why, Baxter,’ said the younger sailor, ‘I have hear’n say she was 
took by the Endymion.’ 

‘Endymion be d—d! growled the old sailor. ‘John Bull would 
have to keep a double gang of ship-carpenters, if that ’ere was the way 
he conquered his inimy. The Endymion got her saarce, and that hot 
enough too, before the rest of the British fleet come up. Took by the 
Endymion ! D—n their impudence! They are so used to beating 
the French, (as are not by nature a sea-faring people, but good enough 
for them on the land, any day,) and lying about it a’terwards, that I 
should n’t wonder next, if they said the President did n’t make no fight 
at all, and that the skipper went aboard in his gig to ask them to take 
possession. Took by the Endymion! Why, we whipped her before 
the rest of the fleet came within gun-shot ; their rigging, spars and sails 
was cut to pieces, and she drifted a complete wrack, firing guns only 
at long intervals; and we could have taken possession "oe her, but 
bating the honor of the thing, it would n’t have been no use; for our 
firing having deadened the wind, the rest of the squadron, the Majes- 
tic, Pomone, and Tenedos came up hand over hand, choosing their 
positions on our quarters, and pitching their old iron into us by the ton. 
So the commander had n’t nothing more to do, to save the spillin’ of 
blood, but to surrender. Took by the Endymion! ! Why when we had 
to yaw, to avoid the fire of the chase, she could have raked us a dozen 
times, but d—n the shot did she fire! We’d ’ave whipped her with 
one watch and sarved out the rest, if they had come on one at a time. 
The President’s men was grit ;* and as for Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, there was no more dodge about him than there was about the 
mainmast. But as I was saying, it wasn’t no use ; the luck was out 
of the ship, and she had to strike.’ 

‘ But what was the circumstance you allude to?’ said I. *‘ You spoke 
of a dead man’s coming to life.’ 

‘ Well, Sir,’ said he, slowly knocking out the ashes from his pipe, and 
carefully replacing it in his pocket, looking furtively about him at the 
same time, and speaking low, ‘this here aint the place, nor the time 
of night, I likes to speak of such things; cause why? Jim Austin’s 
sperit may be haunting here away now, for aught I know, as he hailed 
from this here city of New-York. But the carcumstance as I have 
mentioned occurred on board of her in her last cruize, under Commo- 
dore Rodgers — it was in that very cruize. D’ye see, Sir, we had been 
out a long time, and scoured the Atlantic and Nor’ Sea from one end to 
the other ; but somehow, and it wasn’t the fault of the old commodore 

naither, we had n’t the luck to fall in with the inimy, and had naither a 
chance for a fight nor for prize-money ; but as the cruize was nigh up, 
we was on our way home, feeling mighty small, to be sneaking into 


* A favorite expression of DEcATUR’s when praising his officers. 
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port without aisles fired a al in anger, nor aia powder save in 
scaling the guns, when the carcumstance occurred. D?’ ye see, Sir, 
there was a man on board of the ship from this same place, New-York, 
by the name of James Austin, captain of the mizzen-top ; a good sea- 
man, but a bad man, and when he had his grog aboard, as profane and 
blasphemous a wretch as ever stepped foot on a tarred plank, but never- 
theless, a right bold and daring fellow. Well, Sir, somehow he gets 
this here consumption, and bleeds every day more or less from “the 
lungs, and gets weaker and weaker, till the doctor claps him on the 
sick- list. 

‘So, he gets worse and worse every day, ’till the doctor, he condemns 
him as unseawarthy, and turns him over to the chaplain, so that he 
mought patch him up for his last cruize. The good man did the best he 
could, but d—1 a bit could he make out of Jim; ; for while he was talk- 
ing to him, Jim would curse the loblolly boys about him in the sick bay, 
the same as if he had n’t his clearance-papers all made out for the great 
ocean of etarnity. The chaplain told the first-lieutenant, (when he was 
in the bay one day to see that all the sick was comfortably taken care 
of,) shaking his head, and looking sorrowfully at Jim, says he, ‘He fears 
death, Sir, no more nor a drunken sleep, and is desperately mortal.’ 
He warn a kind of merit of being houdacious and hardened. As he 
was growing weaker and weaker, and almost suffocated by his cough, the 
doctor orders him, as it was hot and confined in the sick bay, to be slung 
up in his hammock near the main-deck ports, so that he mought have 
the air; and there he was, off and on, for two or three weeks, sinking 
day by ‘day ; ; but the oath was always uppermost with him, and though 
his anchor was all ready to let go into the quicksands of death, he was 
just as wicked and profane in his whisper as he used to be when he 
answered the hail of the officer of the deck, in the voice of a bull, from 
the mizzen-top. 

‘Well, Sir, one morning airly a sail hove in sight, and we soon made 
her out from the mast-head to be a man-o’-war, and before long, from the 
decks, a heavy, double-banked frigate, with two reg’lar rows of teeth. 
I'll tell you what, Sir, every man’s eyes brightened up on board of that 
‘ere ship, from the niggers at the coppers to the commodore in his cab- 
in. ‘The drum beat to quarters, and the ship was made ready for ac- 
tion ; and great glee was there among the men, and congratulations — | 
say, Bill Blunt, aint that ’ere the word the officers uses ?— and con- 
cratulations among the officers, that we should n’t be obliged to sneak 
into port without having fired a shot. In course, Jim’s hammock, with 
all the other lumber, was stowed away, and Jim placed out of harm’s 
way, with the rest of the sick, Says the surgeon to him, says he, ‘ My 
man, if we go into action, I charge you, (for Jim was always ready for 
fight,) I charge you not to leave’ your cot; for any exertion that you 
may make will start your lungs ; — your life will not be worth ten 
minutes’ purchase; you'll bleed to death on the spot.’ Jim said 
nothing, but his eyes brightened, and a faint smile played across his 
pale lips ; ; so the surgeon telled the lieutenant a’terwards, We clapt 
on all sail in chase, and so did the strange ship: but the President then 
being in luck, the carcumstance at that time not having occurred, gradu- 
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ally overhauled hee, ota getting near aed sent a comple of shot 


across her fore-foot, to mabe her 1 tell her name. 


Shiver my timbers! if 


I ever seen so many long faces aboard a Yankee frigate, as showed 
themselves of a sudden, as the French flag run up and floated in the 


wind from her gaff. 


‘Stop my grog!’ growled old Albro, the surly 


boatswain ; (and Albro was n’t a man as stuck at breaking the third 
commandment, for every other word was with him an oath ; but he never 
used that oath ’cept w hen he was excited ;) ‘ May my grog be etarnally 
stopped !’ growled he, between his clenched teeth, ‘if it aint ad—d 


Johnny Crapo, after all! 


D —n me, if I was the skipper, if | would n’t 


make this Mounseer make a fight of it, or co-arce him to send aboard a 


couple of butts of old cog-ni-ac, to pay for the deception.’ 


‘So all hopes of a fight and prize-money having vanished, like scud 
before a Nor’wester, we had nothing to do but secure the guns ag’in, 


and make the best of a bad bargain. | 


But as for Jim Austin, what does 


he do, but — at the report of the first gun that was fired — what does he 
do, but come crawling up, and as the surgeon tell’d him, hardly reaches 
his gun, before he falls, the blood gushes from his mouth and nostrils, 
and they takes him below, bleeding to death. 
all was made snug ag’in, and the men got their breakfast, 
and the French ships and Jim’s case was nigh on forgotten, when, as the 
commodore and first lieutenant was walking up and down the quarter- 


‘Well, 


deck, one of the surgeon’ 
tenant, and says: 


evening.’ 


Now there, Sir, you see the valu’ of disci-pline ; 


s mates comes up, touches his hat to the lieu- 
‘I report James Austin, Sir, captain of the mizzen- 
top, aged forty-two years, dead of consumption at four bells.’ 
well,’ says the lieutenant, ‘ make it so: 


‘Very 


let the purser square his ac- 
counts, and have him ready for burial at an hour before sun-down this 


aman a’int 


allowed to be dead, nor the hour struck, till the officer of the watch says, 


‘ Make it so.’ 


Well, Sir, the day wore on; 


the men had got their din- 


ners, and the officer of the deck was leaning ag’in the capstan, with his 
trumpet under his arm, when the surgeon comes up, and says in a low 


voice, ‘ 


There ’s something very queer going on below, Sir. 


That man 


Austin, that was reported dead this morning, has come to life ag’in, and 
is sitting bolt upright in his hammock, addressing the men, who are 
crowding around him, and in language and terms so different from 


what was usual with him, that I can hardly believe it’s 


the same man.’ 


‘I’ll go below with you,’ said the lieutenant, ‘and see into the matter. 


He may do mischief among the crew with his nonsense.’ 


So they went 


below, and made their way for’ard to the sick bay, which was surround- 
ed by the men, crowding around and reaching over each other’s should- 
ers; and there, as the surgeon said, sat the dead man, as white and cold 


and sti as a 


marble statute, preaching a sarmint to the men. It wa’rnt 


long before it came to the commodore’s ears that there was something 


unusual going on below, and he was about to send to Ti into the 


matter, when the surgeon himself comes up, and says 

Austin has sent for you ; he says he has one word for you.’ 
pish !’ says the commodore, as was his way when he 
‘what does the man want with me 2’ 
come from the dead, and has a message for you, commodore, and begs 


‘Pish! pish! 
was vexed ; 


‘ ‘ Commodore, 


‘He says he has 
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that you will indulge him, for the moment that he has to remain.’ 
‘Well,’ says the commodore, ‘I will go, lest he should work nonsense 
among the men, and turn my gun- deck into a Quaker meeting.’ 

‘So he goes down to the sick bay, (and it was a great condescension 
for the commodore to go down at the call of a foremast-man, dead or 
alive,) and there sits Austin, bolt upright in his hammock, white as 
death, the surgeons each side of him, one holding his wrist and the other 
with his hand on his heart ; and they said there was no more pulse in 
his wrist than there was in a marlinspike, and that his heart was as 
still as a pirate’s conscience. ‘Commodore,’ says Austin, and there 
wasn’t a muscle of his face moved save his lips, ‘ commodore, a few 
hours ago, and I trembled at your frown, but now I do not fear you, for 
I’m come from the dead to warn you and this ship’s company to mend 
your ways, and take care of your immortal souls ;’ and he then went on 
for nigh on a half an hour, and gin a sarmint, which the chaplain said, 
‘in be: auty of diction and elewation of sentiment was equal to that of 
any divine that he had ever heerd, and the language that of a refined 
and accomplished scholard.’ He told them it was their duty to stand by 
their flag, and fight in defence of their country, (which pleased the 
commodore ; cause why? he was afear’d he ’d cow the men,) and at 
the eend he warned them all to be ready to follow him; ‘ for,’ says he, 
‘ ship-mates, | am but a little way ahead of you, and you must all soon 
follow. And now,’ says he, ‘I’m done; my arrand is finished ;’ and 
he sunk back cold and stiff into his hammock. Well, the men dis- 
parsed and went to their duty ; but there was many of them as did n’t 
feel easy that night, and they was collected in knots, talking it over 
for’ard and atween the guns ; and some of the hardest men aboard the 
ship looked sober, and allowed themselves to be disconcarted about the 
matter. Even old Albro clapt a belay on his tongue, and stopped swear- 
ing for hard on two hours, which is more than could be said of him be- 
fore or since, ’cept once’t a’terwards, in that same ship, when a musket 
shot from the Tenedos went into his mouth, just as he was launching an 
oath at a marine as was in his way, and carried half his grinders 
through the opposite jaw. But, d’ye see, Austin was n’t done yet ; for 
about half an hour after that, he rises ag’in in his hammock, and says to 
the surgeon’s mate as was looking at him, ‘Give me a dvink | ! So the 
surgeon he gives him a tin cup of water. Jim takes a drink, glares 
around him for the space of a minute, and then staring steadily i in the 
surgeon’s eyes, slowly sinks down the third time, stock dead into his 
hammock. I[’Il tell you, Sir, there was one man aboard as would have 
been glad to have been out of that ’ere craft, and his name was William 
Baxter. I happened to be near the commodore as he and the surgeon 
was talking in a low tone together in the evening, while I was sweep- 
ing the weather-quarter with my glass, and I listened, and I hear’n the 
surgeon say : 

‘Yes, Sir, I have seen cases, something like this, that we call in the 
books catalepsy, but I never heerd of one speaking in that state.’ 

‘That was enough for me. The smallest boy on board ship knows 
that a cat is ill luck on board any craft. Well, Sir, Jim was at last 
dead in airnest, and sowed up in his hammock, with a thirty-two pound 
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shot tied to his heels ; and the enamel orders was, that he should 
be buried next day at seven bells. Did ye ever see a burial at sea, 
Sir? If not, to my mind you never seen the right way to return the 
A.micuty what is left of one of His creeturs, after his cruise in this world 
is up, and his des-tined sarvice ended. I’ve seen shore folks bury their 
fellow-creeturs ; but like every thing as landsmen does, its onhandsome, 
and not ship-shape. It’s only a few days aback that me and Bill Blunt, 
this man as sits here on the log, alongside o’ me, was ashore on liberty, 
and overhauled one o’ their funerals asthey call them, under way to carry 
some poor feller to his last mooring-ground. There was a horse towing 
a wagon covered with a tarpaulin, for all the world like our powder- 
barge, ’cept it hadn’t the red flag on it; for, d’ye see, Sir, when we 
brings powder aboard, we always hoists a red flag as a caution, on the 
barge, and afore we comes alongside, the boatswain pipes, ‘ All hands, 
ahoy! Put out the fires in the galleys, and all pipes, cigars, and lights 
aboard the ship! Wake up, cooks! d’ye hear, men? d’ye hear ?’ 
And the magazine is n’t opened till every particle of fire aboard ship is 
reported ‘ out’ by the officer. 

‘ But as I was saying, this here craft was towed by a white horse, and 
in its wake followed a long fleet of coaches and other conveyances. In 
the first two or three of them, to be sure, there was passengers as had 
their pumps a-going, and was swabbing up the water with white hand- 
kerchiefs ; but in all the rest, the people was laughing and talking, and 
looking out of the ports, as onconcarned as if they was following a brute 
beast to his grave instead of one of their kind. I say, Sir, the sight 
was onpleasant to me; and I says to Bill Blunt, says I, ‘ Bill, look how 
little these here shore folks cares for their ship-mates ;’ but Bill was three 
sheets hauled in the wind, and he only hiccups, and pulling off his hat, 
bows to the procession, and ‘ wishes their worships a pleasant journey.’ 
Bill was hard up, and I seen it wasn’t no use to talk to him, so I takes 
off my hat and stands by and looks while he steadies himself ag’in the 
lamp-post ; and I’m free to say that them lamp-posts is a great conve- 
nience to sea-faring men, when they has their grog aboard, as I’ve know’d 
by my own experience in a squall. But as I was saying, we steadies our- 
selves by the post with our hats in our hands, till the procession gets by ; 
but it gin me a dislike to all shore burials ; and all I ask is, that when 
Bill Baxter’s time comes, he may be launched off soundings in blue water. 

*‘ Howsomdever, at seven bells the bo’swain’s whistle was heerd, 
and old Albro and his mate’s hoarse voices sounding down the hatch- 
ways: ‘ All hands ahoy, to bury the dead! Below there, all hands to 
bury the dead!’ The body of Jim was brought up out of the sick bay, 
sowed up in its hammock, and laid on a grating at the gang-way ; the 
officers, with their epaulettes on their shoulders, their swords at their 
sides, and laced scrapers in their hands, standing on one side, and the 
men in their clean jackets and trowsers, and hats off, on the other, just 
aft the mainmast, Jim’s messmates close aboard the grating. The ship 
was hove to, the main-top sails aback, the flag half-mast, “and nothing 
was heerd to break the silence ’cept the slapping of the blocks and rig- 
ging occasionally ag’in the masts, as she slowly rose and fell in the 
heavy swell. And there was the chaplain, surrounded by us sea-far- 
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ing men, about to return to the aimee HTY the hulk of our late shigaaste. 

A shipmate’ s faults, and may be vices, is forgotten at that time, when we 
sees him laid stiff and silent before us, and thinks that there he lies, as 
has pulled at the same rope, laid out on the same yard, messed from 
the same kid, and may be fou’t at the same gun with us; I say his 
faults is forgotten, and the best feelings of a seaman only remain; and 
many an eye that has looked into the muzzle of an inimy’s forty-two 
without winking, at such times runs down with tears like a child: but 
somehow that ’ere wasn’t the case with the body of Jim Austin, as he 
lay there on the grating. The men was afeard ; and when the chap- 
lain comes to the part in the sarvice, ‘we consign him to the deep,’ 

and the body plunged overboard, every man aboard of that craft, offi- 

cers and all, breathed freer, as if they ’d got rid of a sort of Jonah, as 
boded ill to the ship. The men rushed to the ports, expecting to see 
the body rise ag’in and float, and sure enough it did. It shot half out 
of the water, and then sunk again — rose and sunk — and then slowly 
rising, floated half its length ‘above the swell, in which it surged and 
rolled from side to side, as if it were trying to regain the ship, and there 
it remained floating in our wake, until, as the ship got way, it gradually 
grew less and less, and finally disappeared. Now, Sir, it’s my belief, 
and the belief of some of the oldest sea- faring men I have met, that Jim 
Austin’s sperit always haunted about that ’ere ship arter that, and in 
spite, lent a hand to knock her cutwater athwart ship when she thumped 
on the bar, and that thereby, as I said, she had to strike her flag to 
a 3 





‘ First cutter, ahoy !’ hailed a fine deep voice. 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ answered the veteran, abruptly breaking off his nar- 
ration ; and by the light of the wharf-lantern, and the glitter of the 
uniforms, I perceived a couple of officers approaching along the pier. 
In a moment or two more, they were seated in the stern-sheets of the 
barge, the old seaman at the tiller. 

‘Oars!’ said the officer, and each man’s oar elevated, stood upright 
before him. ‘Shove off;’ and the bowman gave the bow a sheer with 
his boat-hook. ‘Let fall!” ‘The oars fell simultaneously into the water, 
dashing around them phosphorescent fire as they fell. ‘Give way, 
men!’ The boat shot away, and soon the measured roll of the oars in 
the row-locks became fainter and fainter, and the boat was lost in the 
darkness. 

A few moments more, and my horse was pawing impatiently the 
deck of the steamer as we dashed up the bay on our way to the good 
and ancient city of Gotham. Prquor. 
Brooklyn Heights, July, 1845. 


LINES 


TO THE BELT OF A VERY FAT BOT A VERY BENEVOLENT WARM-HEARTED LADY. 


‘Tov belt of Mrs. U., I pray 

‘Tell why so long thou art 2” 
‘ Because, in circling round her waist, 
‘I go all round her heart.’ 














Death of the Young. 


ADDRESSED TO MR. AND MRS. P., ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED DAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 





‘ WHERE your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ 
I. 


LisTEN, mother! dost thou hear a sound? 
Her voice, her step, fond mourner ! canst thou hear ? 
With swimming eyes how oft thou look’st around, 
As if thy loved one still were near! 
And, at deep midnight, why 
Along the floor, 
Why by her chamber-door, 
With gentle foot-fall glide adown the stair ? 
While yet, with tremulous voice, I hear thee sigh, 
* She is not there !” 


tI. 


Seek her, father, by the winding stream, 
The path that skirts the hill-top’s shady brow ; 
There, by the struggling sunshine’s fitful gleam 

Up-flashing from the wave below, 

There, where she loved to roam ; 
Hast thou not seen, 
Far in the forest green, 
Her light robe fluttering in the breezy air? 
Alone, thou turnest to thy silent home : 
She is not there ! 


Trt. 


Sabbath stillness o’er the earth doth brood, 
While, bowed with years and sorrow, ye are seen 
Slow wending onward by the old oak wood, 

And upward to the grave-yard green. 

There, with the dead, alone, 
Ye moveless stand ; 
Yet why, with trembling hand, 
Cling to each other by that hillock bare ? 
Why rain your tear-drops on the marble stone ? 
She is not there! 


Ivy. 


Mourn no longer! Rather bless the grave, 
Our portal to the palaces of bliss! 
Our Faruer, Lord of Hosts, mighty to save, 
Hath taken home, from wo like this, 
The treasure He had given. 
His lips have said : 
* Where’ er the treasure ’s laid 
Thither the heart its deepest love will bear.’ 
She was your treasure ; raise your love to Heaven, 
For she is there ! 
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A MIDS UMMER’S DAY-DREAM. 


‘Our life is two-fold. Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.’ 


BrYRon. 

Ir was the sunrise of a year ago—the sunrise of the longest day in 
June. The morning was as lovely to the eye and grateful to every 
sense as any, the sweetest that ever looked from the portals of the bright- 
ening east. YetI wasthoroughly unhappy. I had slept but brokenly, 
and my body was ill at ease. The day previous I had been wronged, 
deceived, insulted. All my life long, but of late especially, I had been 
disappointed — baffled at all points. Three several schemes, connected 
with prospective happiness or glory, had in one short year been nipped 
in the bud. Clearly, I was destined to be a literary, political, and social 
nonentity. All energy, all hope, all desire was gone. I was verging 
to the meridian of life, and I had less power to do or to suffer than I had 
possessed twelve yearsearlier. The striking lines of WorpsworTH re- 
curred to my mind with painful application : 


‘SumMEr ebbs: each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie.’ 


But I would not give up without one brave struggle. I turned to my 
treasured volumes of classical and modern lore, in “search of that burn- 
ing poetry or lofty prose, which, even in darkest days, 


—— ‘with a pleasing sorcery could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish :’ 


they were all disenchanted of their ancient spell. 
the creative but even the perceptive power. I could sympathize no 
longer with heroic deeds or heroic thoughts. Fancy had flown away, I 
thought, forever, and Poetry would no longer shed fragrance on my spirit 
from her dewy wings. I resorted to algebra — of all sciences the most 
purely intellectual, the most intensely and delightfully absorbing. I 
grappled with a complicated problem, proposed by Professor Porson, 
which I had once encountered in the ‘ Reminiscences’ of Butler, and had 
laid aside for the entertainment of an idle hour. I instituted countless 
equations, but all equally useless, and I soon became perfectly bewil- 


I had lost not only 


dered. So, then, the reasoning faculty and the power of patient thought 
were gone. I was sick, sick at heart, and forgot the panacea of the 
Bible. 


Nerveless, hopeless, reckless, I rushed into the open air. It 
was mid-morning, and the entire face of nature, earth, air and sky 
could not possibly be more lovely. But not the airs and sounds, the 


Sed 


ed 
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streams and flowers of Eden, could have dispelled the gloom, black, 
dense, monotonous, that hovered over my distempered spirit. I walked 
and walked for miles, unknowing, unheeding whither ; and ever as I 
walked, dark thoughts and bitter memories pursued me like those clas- 
sic ghosts of the conscience, the blood-avenging Furies. I was father- 
less and motherless, sisterless, brotherless, and childless. I stood almost 
alone on earth. Of my early friends many were estranged ; some by 
their own fault, some by mine; while the dearest were all dead, some 
killed by the slow tortures of a broken heart; and I, the lone survivor, was 
dragging out a dismembered and half-expiring life. The waste of irre- 
coverable years ; the extinction of innumerable hopes; the remembrance 
of wrongs inflicted and of wrongs endured ; the thought of my single 
state, with no hope of domestic happiness, but rather the anticipation of 
an early, unlamented death, or else of a weary, dreary, fretful, regret- 
ful, unendeared old-age ; all these feelings, and memories, and pros- 
pects, fell upon my heart with overwhelming power. They closed 
in, like clouds, around my pathway, shrouding its Past, its Present, and 
its Future, in a pall of darkness. Poor, pitiful puppet in this grand 
show of creation, | could not comprehend the tiniest blade of grass be- 
neath my feet ; and even the crawling worm, which so soon would revel 
in my flesh, was wiser and happier than I. He followed the sure gui- 
dance of his instincts, while J, though gifted with immortal reason and 
unquenchable aspirings, was the slave of every passion, the sport of all 
the elements, the foot-ball for the insolence of chance and change. 
What, then, had I to do with life or hope, with love or joy ? 

I threw me down on a rich grassy hill-side, sloping westward. Far 
away in the distance wound a broad and noble river, and on its breast 
were many vessels floating gracefully, with their tall masts piercing the 
air like arrows, and the sunlight sleeping on their sails. Fifty miles 
beyond, blue mountains rose and fell in a long and wavy line, while 
around me, throughout the winding valleys, and on the low-browed hills 
were men engaged in rustic labors; cradling the wheat, now yellow 
for the harvest, or nursing the maize, green with infant promise. The 
pastures were filled with sheep, and oxen, and horses, grazing, or lying 
peacefully under the shade of majestic trees. In truth, it was a most 
‘living landscape,’ and 


——‘CANOPIED by a blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That Gop alone was to be seen in Heaven.’ 


These lines of the unhappy Byron recurred strongly to my memory, and 
with them the thought that with him, as with thousands, the most exqui- 
site organization had proved but an added refinement of anguish; the 
‘afflatas’ of the Muses but the breath of desolation. Why then strive 
for knowledge ? Why covet that intellectual power, or intellectual 
beauty, which only widens the range of our baffled longings, and mul- 
tiplies and sharpens our sensibilities to pain? I strove to banish the 
agonizing thought, and looked again upon the scene around me. In 
many fields [ saw men planting or cultivating tobacco; bondmen, toil- 
ing for others, and their sleek fat masters urging on their toils. ‘Slaves! 
slaves!’ I said; ‘ poor fellows! Yet they are happier than their mas- 
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ters; happier than I. For are we not all slaves—and the more gifted 
only slaves the more—crouching to the rod of blind necessity, or 
scourged on by our own scorpion passions? These tobacco-growers 
are the slaves of Mammon, and raise annual ship-loads of a weed pro- 
ductive only of lassitude, disease and death. One-sixth, it may be, of 
our race are slaves to the vile nuisance, and I am one among the weak 
preposterous fools! Oh, miserable, thrice-miserable world! The mo. 
ralist may say, ‘ Because man wi// make it so. His happiness and mis- 
ery depend on himself.’ And what then! If his nature be such that 
he will go astray, is it any consolation to tell him that he had the physi- 
cal ability to do otherwise ? Is it not rather an aggravation of his 
wretchedness, ‘to know the right and yet the wrong pursue ? —to feel 
that he is sinning against light, and disobeying the monitor within ? 
Could he, in the midst of accumulated griefs, throw the blame on some 
one other than himself, he might set his teeth, and like Prometheus on 
his jagged rock, defy at once ‘his torments and his tormentor. But to 
leave the load of wretchedness, and with it the consciousness of guilt, 

this, this unnerves the stoutest heart, and fills the whole moral frame 
with one pervading sense of weariness, despair, and unutterable loath- 

ing. Our strength of will is like the efforts of a child against the surges 
of a retreating tide. We resolve, and are conquered ; we resolve, and 
are again defeated ; ; till weary of buffetting a sea whose every heave 
bears us farther and farther from the shore of peace, we quietly resign 
ourselves to its force. 

Ah! what is there to comfort us in life? What in the first flush of 
youth was expectation, in early manhood fades into hope ; in riper years 
the hope evaporates into a wish ; and in age the wish subsides into a 
dull regret. In boyhood, we know we shall succeed: in youth, we be- 
lieve we shall; in maturity, we hope we may ; and in the vale of years 
we mourn that we have not. The rainbow hues of early fancy gradu- 
ally lose their vividness ; are tinctured, little by little, with sober | gray ; 
and, at last, are merged in the deep unvarying gloom that emanates 
from, and overshadows, the chill precincts of the grave. In youth, we 
are preached to, and refuse to listen ; in manhood, we counsel ourselves, 
and fail to practice ; and in old age, we warn others, and are disre- 
garded, In life’s morning, we are mad ; in life’s noon-day, we are spent 
with toil, and worn by care, and sick w ith disappointment ; in life’s de- 
cline, we grow callous, indifferent and sullen. ‘The heavens above 
our head have become brass, and the earth beneath our feet is iron.’ 
Ah! what is there to comfort us in life ? 

But grant that we poSsess uncommon energy of purpose, and pursue 
with iron will the path conducting most apparently and directly toward 
happiness, what aomey have we against the thousand disasters and 
annoyances of life? Implanted in our nature are the germs of an am- 
bition, whose aspiring growth neither time, nor place, nor circumstance 
can repress. This ambition, even when master of its material object, 
is nevertheless sure of disappointment; successful, but still baffled ; 
replete, yet ever craving. For no man has ever attained to so high a 
place in power, wealth, or reputation, that there did not still remain a 

‘ Naboth’s vineyard’ to belittle all his past acquisitions, and poison his 
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peace. But in most cases this ambition ie ental unsuccessful. 
Rivals overshadow ; enemies oppose; friends forsake ; envy raises 
her slanderous crest; and all is strife, disquietude, vexation. Do we 
wish for fame? Then we must ‘ flatter the world’s rank breath,’ part- 
ing with independence, and receiving self-contempt. Wealth is desirable. 
Do we aim at wealth? Wecan obtain it by self-sacrifice and conscious 
degradation. Would we acquire learning ? would we hive in our hearts 
the wisdom of the dead ? We can obtain it by becoming dead ourselves ; 
by dwelling for long years apart from ‘the ways of men’ in cold and 
savage isolation. Would we benefit our race? We are baffled. They 
will not permit it. They are wicked and foolish, head-strong and un- 
grateful. The history of all their illustrious benefactors — the god-like 
man Socrates and the God-man Jesus — proves that they would rather 
drag you with themselves to ruin in their own way, than be saved in 
yours. ‘Then what is there to comfort us in life ?’ 

As thus or nearly thus I soliloquized, I was carried away by an in- 
describable rush of emotions ; but dominant over all was a kind of re- 
sentment, a vague and listless but deep and universal anger. Yes; I 
was angry with myself, angry with my brethren, angry with the uni- 
verse ; angry, impious ingrate! angry almost with my Maxer! If 
questioned, I could have answered with the peevish Jonah, ‘ I do well to 
be angry !’ 

I turned my eyes upward to gaze once more on the broad, pure, per- 
fect, infinite, everlasting sky. Ah! well did I remember how often, 
when a guileless, trustful boy, drunk with unconscious gladness, and 
filled with aimless hope, I had lain under old trees a summer’s day 
throughout, and dreaming of love and happiness, of Gop and Heaven, 
had gazed and gazed into those dark, unutterable depths, absorbed in 
one voiceless yearning, but unknowing of a single wish ; for all were 
happy, J was happy; I should a/ways be so—andI knew it. But now, 


oh, sad eclipse! I now believed myself, I believed all worlds, all beings 
to be completely wretched : 


‘A unIveRSE of death, which Gop by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good :’ 


and I wished that I were some strong-winged spirit, to overpass the limits 
of this incongruous creation ; flying and flying away by sun and star ; 
flying, flying on, through the infinitude of space, to some spot far-off in 
vacancy, where even the light from the Eternal Throne should no longer 
fall upon my pinions! And there I lay, a helpless, miserable clod! 
This memory of the past confronting the picture of the present; this 
contrast between my morning and my noon-day, was overwhelming ; and 
Passion sweeping away the barriers of Pride, I buried my face in the 
tall grass and wept, not with the sorrow of a child but with the fierce- 
ness of a man, wept long and bitterly. 


Tue paroxysm was over. The stubbornness of anger and the agony 
of grief-had exhausted their nutriment, and I rose, w eak yet refreshed. 
I walked on several furlongs, till | reached a thick dark forest. I entered 
the leafy wilderness, and moved with soothed spirit and tranquil steps up 
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its pillar’d aisles, while the breath that came outward from that verdant 
solitude flowed cool and reviving over my cheeks and brow. I plunged 
still farther into the depths of its greenness, and passing beneath a 
grand old oak, reclined myself on its mossy roots, curtained round and 
canopied all over with a luxury of leaves. Above me, through its fo- 
liage, patches of the blue sky were visible: far up among its branches the 
squirrel, most spirttue/ of quadrupeds, chattered saucily ; and all around 
me the birds warbled a thousand various airs; while the mocking-bird, 
most perfect of vocalists, with exquisite mimicry caught up and repeated 
every note, now singly and now combined, gushing in a perfectly laby- 
rinth of melody, which no human instrument or human voice could fol- 
low for a breath. 

As I lay there on the fragrant breast of Nature, the calm beauty of 
her face, the reviving coolness of her breath, and the low sweet lullaby 
she hummed, hushed all my being into rest. How great, how strange 
the revulsion! I now wondered at my impious and ungrateful fretful- 
ness. I now saw that my happiness depended on myself, and that if I 
would cherish a spirit of love and contentment, life would always be 
what I now thought it mostly had been, a succession of enjoyments. 
Low, soft voices from childhood, and high, grand words from the abysses 
of the Past, came floating like far-off music down the vale of years, and 
tempered my mind to a mood of delicious revery. All the warm out- 
goings of affection ; all the dear hopes enlinked with our inmost identity ; 
all the glowing pictures presented to us in life or in books, floated in a 
many-colored vision before me. The still arcadian era of our world, if 
such there ever was, with its shepherds strolling through the green vales 
or piping in the shade of primeval trees; T hyrsis and Damon, Galatea 
and Neriné, moved as in a tableau vivant before my soothed eyes. And 
why, thought I, in these days of supposed refinement, should men im- 
prison themselves so stubbornly within four walls, or move about in dry, 
hot cities, blinded by the glare of life, and deafened by the roar of its 
choked and bursting tide, neglecting these sylvan haunts, which from 
very sympathy, might soften them into a kindlier nature ? Here in truth 
they might ‘find sermons in trees and books in the running brooks ;’ 
sermons and books which heard with an attentive ear, and perused with 
a loving eye, would be more pathetic and more powerful than aught that 
was ever preached or ever printed. ‘The groves were Gon’s first tem- 
ples ;? and surely they are more majestic than any built by human 
hands. And why, at least in this season, when the out-door atmosphere 
is like the breath of life : 


‘ Amrp the long, bright summer days, that make 
The outstretched ocean glitter like a lake,’ 


should not our preachers, imitating the Saviour’s example, plead with 
their people by the sea-side, or on the hill-top, or in the forest-depths ; 
scenes harmonizing in grandeur or in beauty with the sublime or lovely 
doctrines they would teach ? Would not those truths of overwhelming 
greatness and universal scope, be more fittingly and effectively incul- 
cated amid the vastness of Nature, than in narrow ‘ houses made with 
hands,’ and continually reminding one of man, and man’s poor pride 
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and vain inventions ? ies not the outer air, with all the sights of cone 
| and sky, a pure and soothing influence, kindred with that spirit which 

must be felt before men can become ‘like little children,’ and receive 
: Gop’s Bible in their hearts ? 

And then I remembered the beautiful sketch, drawn by Wirt, of the 
old blind rural preacher. Gradually I fell asleep with this sweet 
| picture in my mind. The picture went with me in my dreams. Me- 
thought I was threading the mazes of a mighty wood with some dear 
| friends of my youth, whom imagination had wakened from their graves. 
Oh, had it been a real resurrection! Coming to a spot, the object of 
our search, where the huge trees rose at wider intervals, we saw many 
rude seats laid for the accommodation of an audience gathered from far 
and near. It was mid-forenoon. The trees were vocal with the songs 
of birds, and in places through their over-arching foliage, yet glittering 
with the dew-drops, streamed the warm, rich sunshine, dappling the 
ground. The congregation were all seated in mute expectancy ; a 
solemn multitude! And I thought I knew them all. I had seen them 
in various parts of the country, and at different periods of my life. 
There were sweet girls whom I had known and loved — loved with a 
brother’s love — long, longago! There were youths of ncble promise, 
with whom I started and struggled up the hill of science, now scattered 
: far asunder, or sleeping in their early graves. There were dear old 
ladies, whom [ had thought so industrious, so motherly, so good ; and 
there were white-headed old men, so kind, so wise, whose living presence 
I had revered, and whose memory I loved. There also were youthful 
profligates and hoary sinners. 

Presently a venerable preacher, with bowed frame, and long, thin, 
snow-white locks, stepped feebly intoa temporary pulpit. After looking 
around for awhile on his audience with a face that beamed with bene- 
dictions, he commenced the exercises of the morning. His prayer was 
simple, yet fervent ; like the warm thanks and artless entreaties of a 
child to his father. ‘The entire congregation, old and young, then sung 
a hymn ; an out-gush of faith, love and thanksgiving. The preacher 
rose, and began with a tremulous and feeble voice, which however, as 
he advanced, gathered steadfastness and strength, except at frequent in- 
t , tervals, when deep emotion almost quenched his utterance. His theme 
\- was Love; the love of Gop to men, and the love which men should 
n bear to one another. As he dilated on this topic, his manner was gifted 
e with that soft, persuasive power of which Moses speaks with such in- 
imitable beauty: ‘ My doctrine shall drop as the rain ; my speech shall 
distil as the dew ; as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass.’ His expostulations were all couched in words 
so simple, and uttered in a style so touching, that all seemed moved alike ; 
and long before he ended, the eyes both of the speaker and the hearers 
were wet with many tears. For myself, while the good old man dwelt 
with such fervent tenderness on the love of Gop to us, and on the hap- 
piness, through love, which some do and all might enjoy, imperfectly in- 
deed, while here on earth, but pure and everlasting in the Heaven above, 
the hard, cold incrustations, with which time and sin and suffering had 
encased my heart, were melted entirely away. The fountains of feel- 
VOL. XXVI. 
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ing, dried up or frozen over since the days of boyhood, were einniel 
again, and | woke weeping with a passion that was neither joy nor 
sorrow, but a something deeper, purer, holier than either. 

The impression remained long and deeply engraven on my heart, 
though alas! too feebly traced in my life. Thinking it might happily 
prove of pleasure or benefit to some, I have attempted, on this the anni- 
versary of that day, to retrace the outlines of that dream-born sermon. 
I do not pretend that even the course of argument, much less the lan- 
guage and illustrations, are indeed in any degree faithful transcripts of 
what I seemed to hear in my sleep. That appeared to me as a collec- 
tion of all the sweet persuasions I had ever heard or read, but combined 
anew by the wand of Fancy, and fused all together by the breath of 
Passion. Least of all, can I recall the exceeding Samiliarness of lan- 
guage and directness of address which characterized that imaginary 
discourse. ‘The manner is unapproachable, while the matter, with some 
exceptions, has faded from my memory. The homily, of which the 


reader shall have an opportunity to judge in the next number of the: 


KNICKERBOCKER, is suggested by, and reproductive of, its general drift 
and spirit. 
Maryland, June 22, 1845, 


PENSIEROBO 


MY LAST RESTING-PLACE,. 


WenRrE [I to seek a place to rest 
When the stern toils of life are o’er, 
And, sleeping in this crumbling breast, 
The quiet heart shall beat no more; 
I would not ask to have a grave 
Where crowded cities pile their dead, 
And Mammon, with his greedy slaves, 
Might build a ware-house o’er my head. 


I would not have a marble urn 
To guard my ashes for a time, 
For that would crumble too in turn, 
And mix its wasting dust with mine. 
No vault, within its ghastly walls, 
Should ever hoar my wasting clay ; 
Though dark and stern its loathsome halls, 
They totter to a sure decay. 


The hollow niche, where hollow pride 
Has laid a votary down to rot, 

Shall sink beneath Time’s whelming tide, 
«And be dishonor’d and forgot. 

Perhaps among its wasting stones 
Some antiquarian foot may tread, 

And gather up the scattered bones 
As relics of the ancient dead. 


But when these lids, in dreamless sleep, 
Close on this fleeting world of care, 
Bury me in the restless dee 
And let my body perish there ! 
There ’s music in the ocean’s caves; 
And where the branching corals hide, 
Like floating gems, beneath the waves, 
The yellow gold-fish loves to glide. 
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FLEECING A LAWYER, OR TAKING RECEIPTS. 


‘It is always safe to receive money.’— Law Maxr. 


‘ Tuere now !’ said Elkanor Bunker, musingly, ‘that’ll do tolerably 
well. Chitty in there, and Starkie next beside it, and ‘ my Lord Coke,’ 
and his devoted admirer, Sir William, on the shelf above ; and then 
the Reports—‘Kirby,’ ‘Day,’ ‘Root,’ and ‘Connecticut’ — we ’ll 
string them along here. Who says, now, there isn’t considerable law 
on those three shelves? And who, that didn’t know, would suppose 
that those few books cost me something short of one hundred federal 
dollars, for which sum old Spicer has my ‘ promise to pay ?? A rash 
promise that, all things considered ;’ and Elkanor sat down to reflect 
on rash promises in general, and his own in particular. 

Elkanor Bunker was a lawyer; newly fledged, and as yet without 
a client. His ‘shingle,’ with 


Glkanor Bunker, 


| 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


ae sae ted 


in letters as bright as gold-leaf could make them, had gone up the day 
before ; and his library, rather a scant pattern, had just arrived, and 
Elkanor had spent the last fifteen minutes in putting that up too; after 
which, Elkanor seated himself again in his old arm-chair, and musing, 
rested. 

Elkanor Bunker was what is generally called ‘a ’cute Yankee.’ In 
the classic and expressive language of his native land, he had ‘ cut his 
eye-teeth some time since,’ and ‘could see as far into a mill-stone as 
most folks.’ The only thing we know against Elkanor’s cuteness was, 
that he had of his own free-will determined to ‘locate himself’ in Con. 
necticut ; Connecticut, the great Sahara of the legal profession ; and 
not in Connecticut merely, but in the little town of Grizzle, that had the 
reputation of having starved out two thirds of the lawyers who had 
made their début at the county bar. The truth was, Grizzle, like an old 
tobacco plantation, had become exhausted —‘ used up.’ Some thirty 
years before, one “Squire Rawson, now Judge Rawson, (‘ judge’ by 
courtesy) had gleaned the legal field which Grizzle and its vicinity 
presented, and had gleaned it pretty thoroughly too. He had grown rich 
by the operation, and on a competency had long since retired, occa- 
sionally, however, giving advice ; ‘giving’ it too in the full sense of 
the term, which some lawyers said was the reason why Grizzle, never 
since his day, could support a lawyer. In Judge Rawson’s footsteps, 
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so far as ‘ becoming rich’ was concerned, Elkanor was determined to 
follow. The prospect was any thing but flattering. 

‘Oh for a good fat client!’ sighed Elkanor, after a half an hour’s 
solitary reflection. Sighing doesn’t generally secure the object longed 
for; but in this case, the usual order of things seemed likely to be re- 
versed. A heavy step was heard in the passage, a rap at the door, and 
in stalked a gaunt, bony six-footer, with an ox-goad in one hand and 
an undressed sheep-skin in the other. Elkanor knew his customer, an 
old acquaintance, ‘ miserly as the day is long when days are the long- 
est.’ He coolly pushed out a chair to him, and then busied himself 
with some books and papers that lay before him, with an appearance 
of industry decidedly greater than he manifested before his visitor’s en- 
trance. 

‘You seem to be plaguy busy, this morning, *Squire,’ said Mr. Tar- 
box, after a silent session of some fifteen minutes. 

‘Rather busy, Sir.’ 

‘ Well then, I guess I won’t interrupt you, Squire, seein’ as you are 
busy.’ 

‘It is my business, Sir, to be interrupted,’ remarked Elkanor. 

‘Yes, I know it is; but you see, I didn’t exactly call on business. 
I only wanted to get a little advice ; just to find out what your opinion 


is.’ 


‘Well, Sir, state your case,’ laconically remarked Elkanor. 

‘Why, you see, "Squire, we had a kind ofa cattle-show down at our 
eend of the town, you know, last week a-Tuesday. Well, you see, I got 
into a little bit of a scrape there. You know Bill Walker, I s’pose ?’ 

‘I can’t say I do,’ said Elkanor. 

‘Don’t know Bill Walker! Heavens and airth, Squire! every body 
knows Bill Walker. I ruther guess you know him, Squire. Jest think 
a minute.’ 


‘Perhaps so; but go on with your case, if you please, and let Bill 
Walker go.’ 

‘Yes, but raily now, I thought you knew Bill. Why, I swan, 
’Squire, you must know him. Bill Walker ’s the man that wears that 
old : 

But we will not inflict on our readers Mr. Tarbox’s luminous de- 
scription of Bill Walker’s wearing apparel. Suffice it that he did de- 
scribe the said Walker’s apparel in a discourse of about fifteen minutes ; 
after which he spent halfan hour in telling how he and Bill had had a fight 
together, and then eked out the rest of the morning by telling what they 
had fought together for. He was in the midst of this, when Elkanor 
heard the distant dinner-bell ring. Elkanor had n’t been in the profes- 
sion long enough to know that lawyers are generally supposed not to 
need dinners. So he cut short his client’s tale with : 

‘The amount of the whole matter, Mr. Tarbox, so far as 1 can see 
from your own story, is, that you think Bill Walker stole one of your 
sheep, and acknowledge that you have been and taken one of his.’ 

‘ That ’s it, Squire; you ’ve hit it ’dzactly.’ 

‘ But you have no business to take one of Bill Walker’s sheep.’ 

‘ Why, Bill Walker took one of mine.’ 
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‘Perhaps so; but can you prove that fact ?’ 

‘Prove it! Thunder and lightning! Ishould hopeso. I can prove 
that fast enough.’ 

‘Who’ll swear to it ?’ 

‘Why, any body will swear to it.’ 

‘And what might ‘ any body’s’ name be ?’ inquired Elkanor. ‘ Did 
you see Bill take the sheep, or have any thing to do with it ?’ 

‘No, I did n’t see him.’ 

‘Well, do you know any body who did ?’ 

‘T can’t say I do, ’dzactly: but, thunder and lightning, "Squire! Bill 
Walker is just the sort of fellow to steal sheep: J’J/ swear to that.’ 

‘Yes, but that won’t do. My opinion, Mr. Tarbox, is, that you had 
better give Bill Walker his sheep, and get yours back whenever you 
can. It is your shortest way out of the scrape, Sir.’ 

‘Do you raiily think so, Squire ?’ 

‘I don’t ‘ think’ any thing about the matter ; I know so.’ 

‘ Wal, that ’s what Bill said Squire Ketchum, down to Walkerville, 
said. But I didn’t raily believe him. Howsomever, if you both say 
so, I s’pose it must be so. It’s an all-fired hard case though, I swan it 
is. (Here Mr. Tarbox pulled out his watch.) ‘ Hul-lo! ’most two 
o’clock! I must be goin’, that’s a fact.’ And Mr. Tarbox gathered 
together his ‘ fixings,’ and made for the door. 

‘Look here, Mr. Tarbox,’ said Elkanor, ‘ you hav’ n’t paid me yet. 
‘Cash down,’ is my motto.’ 

‘Hav’ n’t p-a-i-d you! Paid you for what? I don’t owe you any 
thing, as know on. Dol? 

‘Certainly you do,’ 

‘I should like to know what it’s for, then.’ 

‘Very well, I can tell you. It is for professional advice given you 
this morning.’ 

‘Ha! ha! Well now, that is a good one! And how much may 
your ‘ professional advice’ be wuth ?’ 

‘If you follow it, and I’m inclined to think you will, it will be worth 
to you about ten times what I shall charge you for it. My charge, Sir, 
is one dollar.’ 

‘Oh git edut, Squire! You don’t mean to say you want me to pay 
you a dollar for an hour or so of sociable talk, do you ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I do, Sir.’ 

‘Well, look here, young man. You need n’t think you are going to 
diddle me out of a dollar that way. I’m a little too knowing for that 
operation. So good morning to you; and as to that dollar, don’t you 
wish you may get it? Good morning. ‘One dollar!’ Ha! ha! 

‘Let those laugh that win, Mr. Tarbox,’ said Elkanor ; ‘ you’ll either 
pay me that dollar now, or before sun-set |’ll sue you for five. You can 
take your choice.’ 

‘ Wh-e-e-w now! You are a screamer, fora young one. But I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do with you, "Squire. I'll give you that dollar, if 
you'll give me a receipt for it.’ 

‘T’ll give you a dozen, if you like,’ said Elkanor. 
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‘Very well; here ’s your dollar then. Now hand over the receipt, 
if you please.’ 
Elkanor sat down and wrote : 


‘ Received of Hiram Tarbox, One Dollar,in payment for professional 
advice to him this day given. 
‘ELxanor Bunker, 
‘ Grizzle, Sept. 9, 1842. ‘ Atl’y at Law.’ 


‘There you have it,’ said he, handing it over to Mr. Tarbox. 

‘Yes, and it is where you’l/ have it, too, or I’m mightily mistaken. 
You’ve swindled me, young man, out of a dollar, and here l’ve got proof 
of it in black and white. That will be a dear dollar to you, my good 
fellow.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Elkanor ; ‘ but if you are through, Sir, you 
need n’t wait any longer. There ’s the door.’ 

Mr. Tarbox went out. He went out too as if he fancied he saw de- 
monstrations, on the young lawyer’s part, of an intention to put him 
out. He kept on too, after he had got out, until he came to the house of 
Judge Rawson, to whom allusion has before been made. Here he 
stopped and rapped. The judge was not in. He had gone over to ‘the 
farm.’ So over to the farm, after the judge, went Mr. Tarbox. It 
was a long three miles, and by the time he reached the spot, he had 
about made up his mind that it would have been as well to have given 
the dollar, and said nothing farther about it. However, he persevered, 
and at last found the judge in the fields, with a hoe in his hand, hoeing 
potatoes. 

The judge was a man of few words, and soon brought Mr. Tarbox to 
@ point. 

‘Why the amount of it is, judge,’ said Mr, Tarbox, ‘ you see this re- 
ceipt the little rascal has given me. Well, I want you to take it, and 
haul the fellow up for me.’ 

‘Haul him up! Why, the receipt is good enough. What more do 
you want, pray ?’ 

‘] don’t want any thing more from him. But I should like to make 
him swing for it, though, one while.’ 

‘Make him swing! Swing for what ?’ 

‘Why, for swindling me out of my money.’ 

‘You stupid old jackass!’ said the judge, ‘didn’t you go to him and 
ask his opinion ?’ 

‘To be sure did; but : 

‘And did n’t he give it to you ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly ; but 

‘Don’t bother me with your ‘ buts.’ If you asked him for his advice, 
and he gave it to you, I should say that was enough.’ 

‘Yes, but he did n’t ‘give’ it to me. He made me pay a dollar for 
it. Now, that ’s what I call swindling.’ 

‘You may call it what you like; but it is no more swindling than 
for you to charge a dollar for a bushel of corn is swindling.’ 

‘Well, blast it all! said Mr. Tarbox, rather testily ; ‘do you mean 
to say, judge, that this receipt is a good one ?’ 
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‘ To be sure I do.’ 

‘And that I can’t get my dollar back again ?’ 

‘ Not by a long shot.’ 

‘] suppose, then, I can’t make the little rascal suffer for it ?’ 

‘1 should say not, most decidedly.’ 

‘Well, if that’s the case,’ said Mr. Tarbox, looking rather crest-fallen, 
‘itis high time I was going ;’ and off he started. But his progress was 
suddenly arrested : 

‘Just stop one moment, if you please,’ said the judge. ‘I believe you 
havn’t paid me yet.’ 

‘ P-a-i-d you! Paid you for what, I’d like to know ?’ 

‘For professional advice.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say, judge, that you are going to make me 


pay for your telling me that [ can’t prosecute that fellow, do you? You 
don’t mean that, sure-ly.’ 


‘Certainly I do.’ 

‘Well, all 1 have got to say, is, I'll see you to thunder first! How 
much do you charge for that, eh?’ 

‘T’ll tell you what I charge for it,’ said the judge, slowly lifting his 
hoe. ‘EKither pay me my fee, or I’ll give you such a mauling as you 
never have had in your life. Take your choice, and be quick about it, 
too.’ 

Mr. Tarbox looked at the hoe, and then at the judge. There was no 
mistaking either the determination of the judge’s eye, nor the strength 
of the judge’s hoe-handle. 

‘ Well, if I must, I s’pose I must,’ said he, at length. ‘ What is your 
charge ?’ 

‘Two dollars.’ 

‘Two dollars! Thunder and lightning, judge! you are too bad! 


too bad, that’s a fact. I thought you didn’t charge any thing for law 
business now-a-days.’ 


‘That depends on circumstances. I do this time.’ 

‘ But, two dollars, judge !— is n’t that rather high ?’ 

‘Not a cent less,’ said the judge; ‘either that or the hoe-handle. 
Take your choice.’ 

‘Well, blast you! take it, then!’ said Mr. Tarbox, hauling out of an 
old dirty pocket-book a dirty ‘ five.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the judge; ‘*‘ Phoenix Bank, five dollars.’ All 
right: here ’s your change. You may go now.’ 

And Mr. Tarbox did go. He stopped, though, after going a few steps, 
for he heard the judge calling after him. 

‘ Well, what’s wanting now, I’d like to know ?’ snarled he. 

‘Oh, nothing very particular,’ replied the judge; ‘only I thought, 
perhaps, as you had let me have the two dollars, that perhaps you 
might like a receipt.’ 

Mr. Tarbox ground his teeth audibly, and as he turned away, some- 
thing very much like ‘ J s—w-e-a-r /’ found its way out. Mr. Tarbox 
was a deacon in the church, though. So it couldn’t have been that. 
Steuben CO. H., Indiana, July, 1845. B. A. My 
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Ir is honorable no less to the good taste than to the good feeling of the inhabitants of this roman 
tic village, that its present unmeaning title is fast losing itself in the more beautiful name of 
‘AsTaRoa@a,’ so called from the ‘ Astaroga Rock,’ which is still shown in the bed of the Little Falls ; 
the poetic legend of which is still current among the inhabitants of the Mohawk Valley. 


Why is thy name so false and so unmeaning ? 
Is it because thy moss-stained mountain walls, 
O’er whose huge masonry old woods are leaning, 
Cradle the tempest in their rocky halls? 


Is it because thy hoary blocks of granite 
Are green with fields of aged mountain-pines, 

Where the wild lichen blooms, with airs to fan it, 
From chasms o’erhung with firs and trailing vines? 


Oh! who hath stood amid the dark night-season 
Upon these heights, and hath not burned with shame 
For him who in the very face of reason 
Dared to link greatness to so false a name ? 


And who hath ever sought this rocky altar, 
When stormy wind and tempest were abroad, 
And hath not inly felt his spirit falter 
Before the presence of the living Gop! 


Felt that amid each huge cathedral column, » 
Whose incense is the mist of storm and rain, 
There was continual worship, far more solemn 
Than the religion of an earthly fane. 


Is ’t nought that in this wild and deep seclusion 
The heart may overflow with holy thought, 
Thought, that comes not amid the world’s confusion, 
But here is all unbidden and unsought? 


Is *t nought that the deep thunder’s midnight rattle 
These granite halls with solemn echoes fills, 

When the red lightning flings its torch of battle * 
Among the green scalps of the aged hills ? 


Look! while it blazes through each rocky alley 
Far down in yonder vuaition® silent town, 

How each bold mountain-bluff that guards the valley 
Lifts ’mid the misty rain its cedar crown ! 


And then, if thou hast heart enough to cherish 
The libel cast upon so fair a spot, 

Let its divinest forms of beauty perish, 
And with its olden romance be forgot ! 


Forgotten —though it teem with legends hoary, 
Which might have given ita worthier fame 
Than that which now connects its mountain-glory 
With all that is unmeaning in a name! H. W. Rocewetz. 
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THOUGHTS ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


BY JUNIUS JUNIOR, 


By the light which we derive from history, we are irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that religious as well as civil liberty is the offspring 
of civilization. In the far-off and dark ages of the past we scarcely 
find any glimmer of religious liberty. Socrates fell a victim to re- 
ligious bigotry, and Xenocrates barely escaped being put to death 
for denying the existence of the numerous gods worshipped i in Greece. 
The priests of the ancient superstitions no doubt found it for their 
interest, in order to defend their errors from inquiry, to persecute 
those who had the temerity to call in question the existence of their gods, 
or the reality of their miracles. This appears to have been one of the 
characteristes of the numerous false religions which have prevailed in 
the world ; and they therefore judiciously covered up from the public 
eye, and from the inquiry of the philosophers, as far as possible, the 
mysteries of their respective religions. Among the heathen, religious 
liberty appears not to have dawned until the best days of Roman civili- 
zation ; and even then appears to have been more owing to indifference 
to, and even contempt for, its superstitions, than from any other cause. 

Among the Jews, in their own country, and under their own laws, 
religious liberty appears never to have existed. The Mosaic law against 
heresy, as found in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, could hardly 
have been more severe. A part of this law is to the following effect : 
‘If thy brother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or 
thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice the secretly, saying, ‘ Let 
us go and serve other gods,’ thou shalt not consent unto him nor hearken 
unto him; neither shalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, 
neither shalt thou conceal him, but thou shalt surely kill him; thine 
hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, and afterward the hand 
of all the people.’ Another part of this law directs, that if the inha- 
bitants of a city go out after other gods, they shall be utterly destroyed, 
‘and the cattle thereof ;? the city shall be burnt, with all the goods 
therein, ‘ every whit ;’ nothing shall be taken away, ‘and it shall be a 
heap for ever.’ The Jewish government at this time was a theocracy, 
and the power was entirely in the hands of the priesthood. All laws 
emanated from them, and they were also the executive part of the gov- 
erment. Their authority was unlimited; and their rule, according to 
our modern ideas, would be called an ecclesiastical tyranny. 

Whatever was the reason then for such severe laws against the lib- 
erty of changing one’s religion, no such reason can exist now. The 
cause which then existed, whatever it was, for preserving the unity of 
religious faith, has now undoubtedly ceased ; and we find the different 
sects of Christians, at least the Protestant sects, advocating religious lib- 
erty as the true ground of Christianity. And the day cannot be far 
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distant when the Catholic cenit, at least the Aenesionn Catholic church, 

will be as strenuous an advocate as their brother sects for individual as 
well as collective right of conscience. In the earlier stages of society, 
before civilization had advanced beyond barbarism, we find the eccle- 
siastical and political powers united. As the ignorance of mankind, in 
this stage of society, renders them superstitious, they are most readily 
governed by the ecclesiastical power, and a government of this kind 
naturally takes place. As society improves, and its objects and occu- 
pations increase, the government becomes divided into political and ec- 
clesiastical departments, each having its head, but united together for 
mutual strength and support. The religion, whatever it is, in this early 
stage of civilization, is a government religion. Large sums are ab- 
stracted from the earnings of the people by taxation, which are lavished 
on the ecclesiastical and political powers. Magnificent temples and 
palaces are built, and large armies are marched to the conquest of sur- 
rounding countries. All this adds to the glory of the nation, but at the 
same time it rivets the chains of the masses, and defers the dawn of 
liberty. The king and the priests roll in luxury, while the enslaved 
millions labor hard to furnish the necessary means. This was the con- 
dition of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and has been the condition of every 
nation which has advanced toward civilization. 

It is observable that all the tyranny which has ever crushed the 
millions to the earth; which has ever reaped its full harvests of blood 
and tears; which has ever trampled on the agonized and convulsed 
hearts of humanity ; has exhibited its fiendish character under either a 
political or ecclesiastical form —the king or the priest. One has ruled 
by force, the other by fraud. One has governed by the terrors of this 
world, the other by the terrors of the next. One has seized on man’s 
weakness, the other on his ignorance. But they have been alike in 
their pride, their luxury, and their unrelenting cruelty. Not only 
among the Egyptians, but other nations, knowledge has been carefully 
kept from the people, and confined to the temples and the priesthood. 
It served as a means of more easily ruling the ignorant masses. But 
as it gradually became diffused, little by little, among the million, the 
power and influence of the people began to be felt, and the first dawn 
of freedom to appear. At first their influence was small ; but as it in- 
creased, many and hard struggles took place between them and the 
privileged classes. Yet the march of freedom is onward, and the popu- 
lar branch attains a powerful influence. The people acquire, first of 
all, political freedom, next religious freedom, and last of all pecuniary 
freedom. ‘The first has its patriots ; the second its martyrs, who battle 
nobly for the emancipation of mankind ; but the latter, being less obvi- 
ous, and requiring more knowledge of political economy than the two 
former, is not as readily perceived by the million ; and long after they 
have acquired a large share of political and religious freedom, and have 
tasted their sweets, the government and the church continue to fleece 
them of their earnings without stint. This is the condition of England 
at the present moment, and of other enlightened nations of Europe. 

As civilization advances, the popular branch of the government be- 
comes all-powerful, and the people recover their natural rights. Edu- 
cation, and a knowledge of the principles of government, have discovered 
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to them their power when combined together, and their rights as men 
standing on the common level of equality and humanity. Those rulers, 
therefore, who have governed them by force and fraud, are deposed, and 
a representative government takes place, in which the people elect, 
from time to time, persons to attend to the affairs of government. Man 
has thus attained to the greatest liberty of which we have any know- 
ledge, political, religious and pecuniary. He is subject to no restraint, 
but such as crime makes necessary ; no duty, but such as the common 
interest requires ; and no taxation, save such as is necessary for the 
expenses of an economical government. He is now free to go whither- 
soever he pleases ; to adopt any trade or calling which suits him best ; 
to profess any religion or opinion which is most agreeable to his con- 
science or his fancy, and enjoy the fruits of his industry without let or 
hindrance from any power whatsoever. In short, he is free to do just 
as he pleases, except where he may interfere with the equal rights of 
others. Should he trespass upon his neighbor, either in person or pro- 
perty, the combined power of the whole people, by means of its agents, 
must restrain him, and defend the peaceable from the depredations of the 
vicious. Such are the just and righteous principles upon which the 
governments of these United States are founded. And although they may 
not, in every respect, be fully carried out, yet the right principles have 
been adopted, and more knowledge and greater civilization will yet 
make us more free and happy. 

In these governments, religion is entirely disconnected from the politi- 
cal power ; and the reason of this is obvious: as the opinions of men 
are various, giving rise to a great many different sects, it would inter- 
fere with their equal freedom to impose on them a religious system 
which should conflict with the wishes of any. A government religion 
in a free republic would be as absurd as a national costume. They 
are both private matters, and are therefore left to private arrangement. 
Religious freedom, like political freedom, is but a part of our civil 
rights: or, to speak more correctly, of those private rights of the citizen 
with which the government has no business to interfere. And it is an 
interesting inquiry, whether the principles of our own free governments 
have liberalized our religious arrangements equally with our political. 
It is obvious that the different religious sects have an animosity toward 
each other, which breaks out occasionally in those little persecutions 
which take the character of slander, falsehood, back-biting, and social 
uncharitableness ; and although our civil governments are democra- 
cies, yet the government of many of the churches still retains the form 
of tyranny, in which the people have no share, and in others but a very 
limited influence. These circumstances give us reason to believe, that 
the principles of republican liberty have not yet had their full influence 
on the people. But does not this want of religious liberty among our 
churches influence in some degree our political freedom? Does it not 
interfere unnecessarily with our private rights? The laws of our 
State, recognizing the clergy as a separate and distinct class, relieved 
from some duties which other citizens are subject to, and precluded 
from some advantages which other citizens enjoy, appear to us of this 
character. It is unjust to the citizen, whose occupation is that of teacher 
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or priest, to deprive him of any advantage which other citizens enjoy ; 
and it is equally unjust to other citizens to lay a burthen on them from 
which any one is relieved ; unless that relief is in consequence of poli- 
tical services rendered to the government, and thus to the whole people. 

Of the same character appear to be our Sabbath laws against inno- 
cent recreations. Not only is religion injured by this attempt to enforce 
it by statute, but the animosity and opposition of the public are excited 
against it; and it comes to be looked upon as an attempt of the aristo- 
cracy to oppress the laboring classes, who find recreation so necessary. 
Among many foreigners, who come among us, the custom prevails of 
walking out of town on Sabbath afternoons, or of meeting together to 
hear pleasant music, to converse together, et cetera. Now what is bet- 
ter calculated to promote cheerfulness, and relief from the severe fa- 
tigues of the week? I have frequently visited these weekly reiinions 
of the Germans, who have settled among us, for the purpose of observ- 

ing their manners and habits. Ihave gone to see them again and again, 

and though I have often seen several hundreds together, men, women 
and children, I have never seen an instance of rudeness of manners or 
of intoxication. They laugh and talk tugether with the ease and sim- 
pilcity of childhood; they sip their wine-punch, or light ale of ‘ the 
Vaterland,’ and are always temperate and social. *The German, 
though always ready to defend his rights, is rarely a brawler, and never 
a ‘rowdy.’ His habits are friendly, and marriage and industry make 
his home happy. 

Let me ask those who are disposed to object to his manners, if hun- 
dreds of our own people, of different ages and of both sexes, especially 
the laboring classes, could meet together, week after week, with as 
much good order and politeness ? Is it not for want of some reasonable 
and refining recreation, that our own laboring population resort to the 
grog-shop on Sundays ; and companies of apprentice-boys prow] about 
and disturb the peace of the Sabbath? Is not this lack of amusements, 
whose tendency is to refine the taste and feelings, one gréat cause of 
that ‘ rowdyism’ which disturbs so much the peace of the city, and 
which is so much to be deplored? Our city fathers must be sadly 
ignorant of physiology, if they suppose that the strong muscles and pow- 
erful frames of our young men are to remain supine during the entire 
Sabbath ; or that the tedium of the week’s occupations is not to be re- 
lieved by recreation and social intercourse. Museums, reading-rooms, 
libraries, are closed against them; and their amusements, even those of 
the most innocent and elevating character, are debarred as far as the law 
can effect it. It is true, the churches are open to them; but many are 
satisfied with going once a day; and if they prefer not to go at all, 
should the law be armed with authority, either directly or indirectly, to 
compel their attendance? I am inclined to attribute the superior social 
manners of the Germans to their frequent associations and recreations 
on Sabbath afternoons. It converts them into acquaintances, friends, 
relations ; it promotes respect, kindness, marriage. And I as little 
doubt that our own over-strained puritanism is the cause of so great a 
want of the same virtues in our own lower classes. 

No one can doubt the great blessing of the Sabbath, as a day of rest 
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from labor and ordinary occupations; as a relief from toil; as a day 
set apart for spiritual and mental culture ; for attending church, for read- 
ing, recreation, visiting our friends and neighbors; in giving relief to 
the body, and for the cultivation of the mind and the heart. The arti- 
zan, the laborer, the merchant, the mechanic, leave their respective 
places of toil, and on the Sabbath seek such relief and recreation as 
they feel themselves in need of. Social converse, study, exercise in the 
open air, relieve and restore the fatigued bodies and wearied spirits of 
the people. Health, cheerfulness, energy, are promoted, and our lives 
rendered more happy, by this occasional change from ordinary occupa- 
tion to comparative leisure. During this day such occupations and re- 
creations should be sought as, beside relieving the tedium of business, 
will have a tendency 


‘To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart.’ 


Instead of promoting these ends, the interference of Special Sabbath 
Legislation appears to have produced little else than moroseness and hy- 
pocrisy. Another evil of Sabbath legislation is, that it erects into a 
crime that which it recognizes as innocent on the remaining six days of 
the week. Upon what principle of morals this is done, it would be dif- 
ficult for these legislators to define. Its tendency cannot be otherwise 
than bad, as it sanctions, so far at least as the law has a power to 
sanction, certain practices on six days out of seven, which it stamps as 
immoral on the first day of the week. Immorality undoubtedly depends 
on certain principles which apply to all days alike. That which is 
wrong, should never be done ; that which is innocent, the citizen should 
never be debarred from doing. ‘This interference of the law-making 
power with the private rights of citizens, and the animosity of the dif- 
ferent religious sects toward those who differ from them in sentiment, 
show conclusively that the precepts of the gospel, and the principles of 
a true republic, which were designed to ‘ produce peace on earth and 


good will among men,’ have not yet entirely fulfilled their office. 4. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S WINE-GLASBS. 





ADDRESSED TO MRS. E. G. W. BUTLER, OF DUNBOYNE, LA., ON RECEIVING FROM BER A CHAMPAGNE- 
GLASS FORMERLY BELONGING TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 





AmIp my choicest treasures why retain 
This simple glass of fragile antique ware? 
Why guard it with a fond and reverent care, 
Which goblets costlier far may crave in vain? 
Why is it that in it the bright champagne 
With fresher brilliance sparkles, than rich eups 
With wreathen silver sides and burnished tops, 
Or bowls of wenn gold, can gain? 
The hand of WasHINGTON, in times of yore, 
Hath touched, and given it immortality ! 
Age after age the relique dear shall see: 

hile, with the name of thy great ancestor, 
Thine, too, shall be remembered, lady fair, 


With warmest gratitude for gift so rich, so rare. 
Bayou Goula, La, 
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ASTAROGA: OR _ THE MAID OF THE ROCK. 


A TALE IN FOUR CANTOS: BY FANNY FORESTER. 


te ll 


CANTO I, 
I. 


I Love to muse upon the voiceless past, 
When round me rise the scenes of other days, 
And think on those whose deathless names shall last, 
While yet there is a voice to sound their praise, 
Or hand to wreathe their brows with fresher bays. 
I love to wander ’mid the ruins gray 
Of time-wrecked cities, and in wonder gaze + 
On crumbling relics that still lingering stay, 
Meet epitaphs for men who long since passed away. 


tr. 


But, ’tis an infant village cradled here, 

Unlinked with mem’ries of the olden time ; 

No exiled prince, no persecuted peer, 

Has sought a refuge in this sylvan clime ; 

No wandering bard has tuned his harp to chime 

With forest minstrelsy, or with the roar 

Of yonder current ; and although the rime b 

Of age has made those cliffs with honors hoar, 
They speak not to the heart the thrilling tales of yore. > 


IIl. 


No gallant knight has in this rocky dell 
His daring shown, his prowess e’er displayed, 
No honored warrior here in glory fell, 
No sage, or son of song has here been laid, 
Whose mouldering dust the soil has sacred made ; 
No time-worn battlements, or turrets gray, 
The last sad relics of a house decayed, 
Stand like lone monuments of old, to say, 
‘ Here trod a nation’s hope, and here he passed away "’ 


Iv. 


= seute 
’ 


No glorious ancestors whose laurel’d names, 
Dimmed with the dust of centuries, appear 

More glorious still, have on our homage claims, 
No Caur bE Lion waved the banner here, 

No conquering WILLIAM strode, his throne to rear 
Upon the ashes of its rightful heir ; 

No noble ALFRED, still to memory dear; 


x. 
eee 


His council held. .Yet here my muse must dare 
Attempt her infant flight in poésy’s pure air. 


v. 


Although this soil reared not our honored sires, 

Men, worthy of a noble song, have dwelt 

In these wild solitudes. ‘The bosom fires, 

To think of all they ’ve suffered, all they ’ve felt, 

Since on these cliffs in ages past they knelt 

And chanted requiems o’er some fallen brave, 

Or on the Spirit called, the God who dwelt 

On yonder rock, which cleaves the hurrying wave, : 
When winds in fury sweep, round which the waters rave. 
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vi. 


There stood a mighty nation in its power, 

Like yonder giant oak, saluting heaven ; 

These wilds their fortress, every rock a tower, 
Which in the battle hour has shelter given 

Toiron hearts; here man with man has striven ; 
Roused by the power that fired the Norman’s breast, 
And gallant souls in nobler warfare thriven ; 

Chiefs have in council met, and wrongs redrest, 


Here men have suffering known, and here they have been blest. 


vil. 


Ay, hearts have throbbed with hope and sunk in fear, 
The bounding pulse stood still, and heart-strings broke, 
When Wo’s chill finger press’d their springs too near, 
As men now fall beneath the self-same stroke. 

With grief and carnage have these echoes woke, 

And Love’s soft whispers lingered on the wave ; 
Mournérs have stood, the lost one to invoke, 

And lingered oft both beautiful and brave, 


Around these monuments which make a nation’s grave. 


VItIt, 


But they have passed away, and like the dream 
Wrapt in the slumbrous mist of yesternight, 
Anon to waken with a sudden gleam, 

Which in a moment vanishes from sight ; 
Bright flashes of their history sometimes light 
The long, dark vista of the unknown past, 
O’er which Forgetfulness has flung her blight, 
Or Falsehood her dark mildewed mantle cast, 


Covering with one broad pall an urn both rich and vast. 


1x. 


It is from out this urn of faded thin 

My muse would cull one memory of the past, 

And flutter for a while her unfledged wings, 

An offering on a broken shrine to cast ; 

‘To weave a garland round the last, the last 

Sad relics of a race that’s passed away; 

To call to tuneless strings one strain that’s passed, 
Extract from darkness one faint glimmering ray, 


The wreath, the light, the song, at powerless feet to lay. 


x. 


°T is centuries, since first adown these hills 

A blue-eyed stranger wound his toilsome way, 
Paused northward where a limpid stream distils, 
To slake his thirst, and then at noontide lay 
Within a bower now given to decay; 

Stretched listlessly upon his leafy bed, 

With arching boughs for roof and canopy, 

The mossy bank a pillow for his head, 


While far beyond, o’er hill and dale, the forest spread. 


xt. 


The sun went down, and clouds came gathering slow 
Upon the pinions of the upper air, 

A picture dark, unlike the world below, 

Where sunshine mantles e’en the face of care, 
Falsehood contrives the garb of truth to wear, 

And guilt, and misery, hide themselves from view ; 
The morn retired, her light grew weary there, 

The stars went out, the heavens still darker grew, 


And clothed the vale and hill in their own sombre hue. 
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XIt, 





Uprose the winds among the forest trees, 

And, moaning wildly, waved their branches strong 
In very madness, mocking the soft breeze 

That all day wantoned with the forest throng, 
Kissing the flowerets as it sped along ; 

This was the Storm-King’s hour, and his stern tone 
Hushed quiet nature’s gentler, softer song ; 

Cloud unto cloud rehearsed, in dirge-like moan, 


And deep-mouthed thunders woke to echo every groan. 


xIIT. 


Still deadlier grew the storm, and wild and high 
Above it all, arose a louder scream ; 

The eagle, cradled in his native sky, 

Answering the thunder’s crash and lightning’s gleam : 
And coward wolves that fly, when morn doth beam 
Hurrying in crowds went ravening down the vale, 
Howling a chorus, Ivan could but deem 

Coined when for aye immortal ears assail, 


The demon’s dreadful yell, and the lost spirit’s wail. 


xIv. 


But Ivan onward pressed ; he dared not stay, 

Where crouched the panther in his midnight lair, 
Where ranged the wolf, and where the wild bear lay; 
Though ever and anon a broader glare 

Lighting the darkness laid his dangers bare, 

He shrunk not still, but with a toilsome tread, 

On, on he pressed, and almost seemed to dare 

The thousand horrors gathering round his head, 


Charged with the power to fill the stoutest soul with dread. 


xv. 


Southward he bent his way through woodland drear, 
Now drearer rendered by the raging storm, 

That howled its dreadful music in his ear, 

And wildly rav’d around his bending form: 

He once had owned a spirit free and warm, 

But reckless now, and with a will untamed, 

Daring and dauntless, he would crush in scorn 
Whatever dared to thwart his purpose named, 


And uncontrolled within a thousand passions flamed. 


xVI. 


His home was in a far-off quiet isle : ' 
Old England’s sun upon his birth-right shone ; 

His eye had sparkled oft at beauty’s smile, 

But then that smile had too familiar grown, 

And so his heart grew sad and cold and lone, 

And sternness settled on his sunny brow, 

And bitterness breathed out in every tone ; 

His flashing.eye grew wild and restless now, 


And to strange errors did his wayward spirit bow. 


As the world sees it, hating all, alone he stood. 





XVII. 


Voluptuous music echoed in his halls, 

He turned his ear from its entrancing strain, 

Eyes beamed on him whose glance might well enthral, 
And harp-like voices often strove in vain 

To win his spirit back to love again ; 

But there was that in his stern wayward mood, 

Which made him all that others prize, disdain, 

And blind alike to evil and to good, 
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XVIII. 


At last he bade his native land adieu, 
And sought a desert shore, to wander where 
Uprising ever to his eager view 


New things and scenes seemed formed to greet him there ; 


And soon his lip began again to wear 

A smile, though not like that which once it wore, 
With more of mockery in it, more of care, 

And of a haughty, tameless spirit more, 


Scarce softer than the frown that bent his brow before. 


xIx. 


But then he learned to love his desert home, 

Its rocks, its hills, its lakes, and woodlands free ; 
He loved to watch the chainless cataract’s foam, 

As on it rushed so bold and recklessly, 

O’er jagged rocks, while cliffs, with time worn gray, 
Upreared on either side a hoary wall, 

Ivied and moss-grown; and he loved to stray 

In sunless dingles, where some bird’s lone call 


Or breeze’s whisper only on the ear might fall. 


xx. 


And there he found congenial spirits too, 

Men bold and tameless as their own wild floods, 

And more like these in thought he daily grew, 
Dwelling like them in these wild solitudes, 
Wandering alone along the boundless woods, 

Or pausing ‘neath an over-shadowing rock 

When nought but eddying winds would dare intrude ; 
And then he loved to hear the night-bird mock 


The robbin’s mellow tone, or the vile raven’s croak. 


xxl. 


He knew not whither now he bent his way, 

But he had stood by Cuyahora’s stream, 

And watched the rushing torrent’s maddening play, 
And hailed the arching rainbow’s varied gleam, 
Like the few smiles that lit the changing dream 
Of his own life, touching its blackened clouds 
With here and there a faint and transient gleam, 
A wayward nature never quite enshrouds, 


Which sometimes lights the soul in solitude or crowds, 


XXII. 


Man was not made for wo, though he may crush 
The power within that bids him to rejoice, 

He owns a spirit he can never hush, 
Answering to that the universe employs : 

A string harmonious tuned to nature’s voice, 

And its soft melody will often play 

Upon his breast, and call up buried joys, 

Those faded relics of a brighter day, 


His hand has madly crushed, yet cannot cast away. 


XXIII. 


Then through the woodland he had wandered long, 


His couch the dew-gemmed turf, while jewelled flowers 


Around him formed a lovely nymph-like throng, 
And held low converse through the silent hours 
Of lonely night ; within their forest bowers, 
Nodding to each light breeze that dallied there, 
Or bowing meekly ’neath the summer showers, 
Casting anenelil their richness on the air, 


And rising from the weight, still lovelier and more fair. 


XXVI. 
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xxIvV. 


But then his nature was of sterner mould, 
And soon he wearied of those fairy things; 
He loved a scene like Cuyahora bold, 
Where loveliness a softening aspect flings 
O’er rugged grandeur ; where the raven wings 
Of stern-eyed terror borrow beauty’s light : 
Even the tempest, in its bellowings, 
And all the horrors of that awful night, 
So like his spirit-storms, were welcomed with delight. 


xxv. 


Yet he grew weary, for across his way, 

Uprooted by the fierceness of the sterm, 

Full many a giant forest-king there lay, 

And the down-rushing torrent made him blind, 

E’en to the lightning’s flash that unconfined 

Circled the storm-cloud with its livid wreath, 

And, stronger than the many-pinion’d wind, 

Shivered the stern old oak that grew beneath, 
And placed on every thing it met the seal of death. 


xXXVI. 


Weary and wounded by a broken bough, 

That came careering through the darkened air, 

He downward sank, and o’er his senses now 

Crept a benumbing spell; he ceased to care, 

Though every danger hovered o’er him there 

For aught but rest, and soon, to slumber given,’ 

He lay upon the cliff so gray and bare, 

And while all else was by the tempest driven, 
Scarce sheltered, there he lay, beneath the angry heaven. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


BY THE ARCH-HUMBUG. 





Wuart ho! make room for the New Philosophy! ‘Hurrah! hur- 
rah! avoid the way of the avenging childe!’ Clear the track of the infant 
science! Astronomy, Geology, bow your heads before it; Astrology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and all ye other sciences whose titles end 
in “ology and ’nomy, give place; yield to this the highest seat in the 
assembly of all wisdom! Think not, ye people, that the five sciences I 
have mentioned are all which I could have written down ; I might if I 
pleased have copied from a book, which I have even now in mind, 
page upon page of names of sciences, of which now but the names 
remain, but I will not descend to such mean shifts. I will not filch 
from him who probably filched from others; I will not write of that 
which I do not understand. I might, if I had the will, write a disser- 
ta‘ion upon other systems of philosophy, which should be as unintelli- 
gible as the sermons of the famous Friar Genoud de Campazas ; but I 
willspare the infliction. Iam not, nor do I pretend to be, a learned man ; 
yet am I, if not the originator, at least the reviver of a great, glorious, 
stupendous science. 

Ye wise men of all ages, arise, and do reverence to the mighty 
genius which hath risen like a star in the horizon of philosophy, giving 


Vs 
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out a new light for men, opening a new path to knowledge. Having 
now blown the trumpet in honor of the science and its professor, let me 
usher inthe former. But hold! not till have furnished it with a title. 
What would become of a science in these days, though containing the 
knowledge of the seven sages of Greece, or the seven legions of wise 
men in modern times, unless it enter the world with a high-sounding 
name? [| had a great inclination to invent one as long as my arm, to 
terrify the unlearned, or excite their admiration, and to puzzle the brains 
of the learned commentators, who shall hereafter devote their lives to 
elucidate my text. But on second consideration I resolved not to be 
guilty of any such piece of charlatanism. Let the science of which I 
am an humble teacher and expositor, depend on its intrinsic merit ; let 
it stand on its own bottom. Having therefore consulted the Scapule, 
the Schrevelii, and Donnegan’s Lexicon, and pondered long, I at length 
hammered out the following title : 


ENDUMATOLOGY, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES. 


But inasmuch as this does not entirely express the particular scope 
and intention of the science I promulgate, I was under the necessity of 
seeking farther for a more comprehensive one. Being unacquainted 
with the Hebrew, the Sanscrit and the Arabic, I was obliged to turn to 
my own country, and from the language of the Shoskonees, a tribe of 
Indians dwelling beyond the Rocky mountains, | drew a compound 
word, which fully illustrates the whole scope of my philosophy : 


ONOMOPHILOGOSLOWBOTO-ISM, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES, 


as indicating the character of the wearer. Let the former be the title 
for the multitude, the latter for the chosen few. ‘ Let the one refer to 
the exoteric, the other to the esoteric doctrine of the author. 

Here then you have it. It has nothing to do with ‘ Walker on Fe- 
male Beauty.’ It is not the philosophy of the sage Teufelsdréckh, but 
something more practical. I leave the learned professor to speculate 
amidst the clouds, while | wander on the level of mankind. He hath 
treated of clothes as distinct essences, spiritual, depending on nothing 
else ; I consider them in connexion with the body they cover. Yet is 
he the man, if any, that shall bar my claim to originality, if but on ac- 
count of this one observation in his book: ‘ Again, what meaning lies 
in color! From the soberest drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual 
idiosyncrasies unfold themselves in choice ; if the cut betoken intellect 
and talent, so does the color betoken temper and heart.” Though the 
professor has entitled his work ‘Clothes, their Origin and Influence,’ it 
was my impression, until I again took up the book to-day, that he had 
written entirely on what he hath termed ‘ The Spirit of Clothes ;’ but I 
find that it is not altogether so; he hath touched, though but inciden- 
tally and transiently, on the peculiar province which [| intend to ex. 
amine and bring forth to the consideration of the world. If I may not 
then be entitled the ‘ great originator,’ I will at least vindicate my claim 
to the appellation of the ‘ Renowned Lecturer ;’ and on this hint I shall 
produce my future lucubrations under the name of Lectures. If I 
cannot lead, I will follow; if I cannot be first, l will not be last. The 
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worst that can be’said of me is, that I have hold of the same string with 
the author of ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ though at a different point. Let it not 
be supposed that I have the least tendency toward Transcendentalism. 
I thank my good stars that there is not about me the least tint or tinge 
of blue. I know nothing of the German language, and am content to 
talk and write as other men do. 

To return tomy philosophy. I look forward to the time when the con- 
fession of a man’s scientific faith shall include Physiognomy, Phrenolo- 
gy, Animal Magnetism, Clairvoyance, and last, though far from least, 
my science, Ono-mo-philo-go-slow-botoism. Hear my philosophy: The 
time shall come, when one shall look upon the clothes and vestments of 
a man far distant, or even in his grave, and say what he is or was; the 
day shall be, when family portraits shall no more be painted, for the gar- 
ments of an ancestor shall hang in their stead ; affording a more perfect 
idea of the appearance and ‘character of the man than any picture 
Vandyke ever painted ; the hour is not far distant when the writers of 
Philosophie History, instead of wasting their days in endeavoring to 
trace the remote causes of events, and speculating on the motives of 
leading actors in scenes of importance, shall investigate the progress 
and mutations of dress. 

Walter Shandy hath made a great step in the Philosophy of Names, 
as affecting the character of a man; I claim the honor of the Philoso- 
phy of Clothes, as applied to the external man, and indicating his internal 
temperament. Assuredly there is oftentimes in a man more than his 
outward appearance would lead one to suppose, and yet we may learn 
something of him from his dress. My philosophy is not yet completed ; 
I intended to have written a book that should have classed me at once 
with the great Mesmer ; but I was afraid that some one would forestall 
my discoveries, and snatch away the crown of immortality ere I had 
placed it on my head. I shall therefore dole it out. in driblets to the 
admiring multitude ; like alms-house soup, you must come to get it at 
periodical times. Every man has a sort of inkling of my great prin- 
ciple, yet like all great discoveries, it has been reserved for one clear- 
headed genius (that ’s myself, you understand,) to bring it to light, and 
demonstrate its truth. I, myself, have as yet but a dim vision of the 
glories beyond; I am still laboring with the mighty birth. Future 
ages shall see clearly what hath not been vouchsafed to myeyes. Na- 
poleon came very near discovering the very essence of my science, 
when he was shown a boot, and exclaimed ‘ Moreau!’ Had that great 
man been at leisure to prosecute the idea, had he devoted the powers of 
his mind to this study, my labor had doubtless been spared. The 
statesmen of old times ordained different and distinct modes of dress- 
ing to the different orders of society. Why? Merely that they might be 
known from one another in the streets, be distinguished by their outward 
mien? Not so; they had in view the moral influence of dress on the 
character of individuals. Some great mind, without inquiring the rea- 
sons, jumped at once to the conclusion, that the way to keep the multi- 
tude down, to prevent those at the bottom from rising to the top, was to 
dress them more meanly than those who were in power; to make a 
distinction in outward appearance, a barrier impossible to any one, rich 
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or not rich. So long as those high in place and in the scale of society 
held rigidly to this system, they did oppress the lower classes, and those 
lower classes, though murmuring occasionally, made no great efforts to 
redress their grievances ; but when confident in the ascendency they 
had so long retained, they began to relax their vigilance in attending to 
these matters: when men, as they grew rich, were not prevented from 
dressing according to their means, then immediately trouble for them 
arose. The minds of men expanded as their dress became better ; lib- 
erty grew up in their hearts, with the added dignity derived from richer 
attire; men servile in one garment, became haughty in another ; 
yielding, they grew obstinate ; driven to extremity, they threw off the 
yoke. Hence convulsions in society, changes, upturnings, and revolu- 
tions in the political world. 

I am sorry to have thus, by a single stroke as it were, knocked on the 
head the idle dreams of innumerable historians ; ; to have put to flight a 
whole army of philosophers with their hobbies ; but the progress of sei- 
ence is still onward: what is wisdom in one age, another pronounces 
folly. Newton demonstrated that Copernicus knew nothing of what he 
wrote so much about; the philosophy of Aristotle has been superseded 
by a modern system. Truth, truth is the mistress of my heart, the 
object of my aspirations ! 

Some people account for the phenomena of the political world, these 
changes which have taken place, by declaring that they arose from the 
spread of the spirit of liberty. Preposterous ! Spirit of fiddlestick ! 
Whence came this spirit of liberty? Did it descend from the sky, or 
rise from the earth? Was it drawn from India, or imported with to- 
bacco? Was it generated like the plague in the very extremity of mis- 
ery, and taken like the plague? Nota bit of it! This spirit of liberty 
we are now speaking of was but the offspring of dress; clothes have 
been the agents of destiny, in changing the state of nations. Many 
will hoot at the idea: but standing on the lofty pinnacle of the great science 
I profess, and trusting in immutable truth, ‘I defy them, one > and all! 

Let us see by what train of reasoning we shall arrive at conviction 
of the truth of what I have said. Negative proof is all that I can pro- 
duce ; but in spite of Paley, I pronounce negative proof to be just as 
good, if not better, than positive. The multitudes did not become free, 
or rather acquire greater privileges, and more equality, until they began 
to dress better. It is therefore clear that liberty depends upon dress. 
Some one here objects that history will not bear me out in my asser- 
tions. Sir, a word with you: let me give you a piece of advice ; never 
mention history to a man who is constructing a theory. It is an insult, 
a personal insult, nay, worse than a personal insult; it reflects not only 
upon himself, but upon the creature of his mind. But allow me to ask 
you a question, to put to you a problem for solution. Suppose the 
miserable operatives of England, those who lie on their backs in coal 
mines, and labor in the mud and wet, till exhausted nature can do no 
more ; suppose in some unknown manner they each become possessed 
of a handsome suit of clothes, of which they could not dispose, even in 
barter for the necessaries of life, would they work any more, though 
starving ? 
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I said before, that in proof of n my assertions I could adduce but nega- 
tive evidence, yet can | almost give beside, what is equal to proof any 
day, pure reasoning. It has long been a moot point among surgeons, 
physicians, and other scientific men, whether or no the want of oppor- 
tunity to exercise any particular organ did not in the course of ages 
and many generations destroy the power of exercising the faculty of 
which that organ was the instrument, and in time operate the total ex- 
tinction of the. organ itself. The discovery of the fish which pass their 
lives in the dark recesses of the great cave of Kentucky, and which are 
said to be without the organ of sight, or any rudiment thereof, would 
have settled this question for ever, but for this one difficulty: no man 
can say whether those fish or their progenitors ever possessed such an 
organ. 

“Adopting the opinion that liberty in deed, and liberty in dress, are 
intimately connected, together with one or two other principles equally 
unimportant, let us reason backward, and see what would probably be 
the effect of these restrictions on dress? Why, reasoning by analogy, 
that it would be the same or similar to that in the case of an animal 
function. Liberty, unable to vent itself through its proper organ, dress, 
naturally would die away and be lost, which proves my proposition. 
We must, however, go a step farther, and imagine (which may very 
easily be done) that on the recurrence of a good opportunity, those or- 
gans begin to manifest themselves again. We come again at last in 
this, as in the other case, to a difficulty, insurmountable to any but a 
persevering man. ‘There was a time when the human race wore no 
clothes ; how then shall clothes be properly said to constitute an organ 
of the mind? To this I answer, I do not push my researches farther 
into antiquity than the period of the deluge. I am not a selfish person, 
and therefore give full permission to any scientific man to borrow my 
arguments and data, in case the discussion about organs be revived. 

Let it not be objected, to invalidate my arguments, that I have assumed 
as true the very thing I was to verify and prove. In every science 
you must take something for granted ; you must leave to the philoso- 
pher Archimedes’ platform, or he will never move the world. How 
shall I ever finish this introduction to my science, unless I do so? Men 
have spent their lives in scholastic disputations, reverend divines in po- 
lemical discussions, merely from the want of moral courage to regard 
something as true, indisputable. Then, thank fortune ! at last have I 
escaped from the mists of ‘ pure reason.’ 

Every body knows that the priests of the Jews dressed differently 
from the rest of the people; that the divines in our days attire them- 
selves differently from the laymen; soldiers again from civilians; and 
till lately, the judges of England wore a peculiar garb. Many have 
suspected the connexion between dress and character, but none have 
reduced it to a science. This I propose to do. 

My philosophy is the inductive ; general principles in it there are 
none. Whether or noI shall hereafter form some, is to mea matter 
of doubt. J consider general principles in the light of snares or pit- 
falls for the unwary sage ; wells for the philosopher to fall into while 
he is studying the heavens. If you once commit yourself by establish- 
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ing general principles, you may find them very troublesome things to 
manage ; you must conform to them afterward, if but for the sake of 
consistency, that bug-bear of politicians. General principles have been 
the ruin of many a fine theory. Some intolerable, envious faet hath 
risen up, broken to pieces the beautiful system, and forced the poor 
architect to raise a new one out of the ruins of the old. The Phreno- 
logists have experienced this trouble. When the science was brought 
almost to a state of perfection, some well authenticated skull hath 
turned up, and though inanimate, hath proved too much for the united 
wisdom of the living. If [am not mistaken, Voltaire’s cranium has 
given them a great deal of trouble. ‘They found there, veneration 
largely developed, and they have been obliged in consequence to dis- 
cover several counteracting bumps, which only (as they say) go to prove 
the science more unquestionably true. I do not pretend to have reached 
perfection. I have no doubt that I shall make some mistakes in my 
deductions ; I am willing to be corrected by others, or to retract my 
opinions, if after observation shall lead me to deem them erroneous. 
One thing must be understood ; let it not be supposed that I hold that 
the dress makesthe man ; far from it ; Shakspeare, Massinger, Jonson, 
all the old dramatists, have ridiculed the attempts men make to appear, 
by means of dress, that which they are not. Ben Jonson, in a sort of 
semi-indignant serio-jocular way, exclaims in one passage : 


‘Bur that a rook by wearing a py’d feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-pil’d ruff, 
A yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer’s knot 
On his French garters, should affect a humor! 
O, it is more than most ridiculous!’ 


Mark the word humor ; the expression of the humors of a man in the 
clothes he wears, shall constitute one branch of my philosophy. What 
I mean is, that when a man wears the dress that pleases him, without 
regard to the opinions of others, much may be gathered from it, of his 
character: I say you had better examine that man’s clothes than his 
skull, for indications of his propensities. I hold that dress affects 
the character, and vice versa. No one will deny that a tight boot 
influences the temper in an extraordinary degree ; to be sure this 
is an extreme case, but extreme cases are the best for examples. 
Again, all agree that the white cravat sometimes makes the parson ; 
and this I consider to be an overpowering argument against the intro- 
duction of white cravats. Consider the confusion that would ensue! 
Every one of any observation must have noticed that there is a certain 
indescribable dress, which none but a gentleman could wear or be the 
author of. 

The great mind affects the garments: I have seen an old coat with 
more expression in it than many a man’s face. The rich dress over- 
powers the weak intellect. I have come across some figures, of which 
you would never dream of examining any thing but the covering. The 
clothes and character of an individual, and of an age, reciprocally affect 
one another: they resemble the two great currents of electricity in the 
universe, ever lending to, ever borrowing from, one another. 
There are but three flaws in my ever-to-be-admired science. 
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I. It can never become universal, as every country must have a new 
modification, to suit its costume. 

II. Men cannot always afford to wear the clothes to which their incli- 
nation would prompt them. 

IIIf. Fashion is evanescent — mutable. 

I therefore calculate that three thousand years of unremitting study 
will barely suffice to establish it on immutable principles, and cqnsequent- 
ly that I shall never live to bring it to perfection. I care not; I labor for 
posterity. But after all, these defects are very slight; when I cannot 
demonstrate I will speculate; and speculation (if we may judge from 
what is passing before our eyes continually,) is as good as demonstra- 
tion, any day, in every thing except geometry, and water-lots of inesti- 
mable value. 

A few words on the manner in which I intend to write. It is my 
unalterable determination to do as I please; to wander off from the 
subject I began upon, when and whither] take a fancy. Let no man 
complain, if instead of a chapter on pantaloons, he be treated with a 
dissertation on broom-sticks, for he may not perceive, as I do, the invisible 
connexion between the two. If any man finds in these my lectures 
any thing unintelligible, 1 hope he will do me the justice to believe that 
want of apprehension in him, and not of clearness in me, is the cause of 
his inability tocomprehend it; and that he will the more admire my works 
and my wisdom. For why ? —the disciple shall not be wiser than his 
master. Thus have | finished my introductory dissertation. I now 
give notice to all whom it may concern, that lecture the first shall be 
devoted to — Sacks! 
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CHILDREN of summer ! cradled by spring, 

Around me a spell of enchantment ye fling ; 

In each leaf and blossom strange beauty I see, 

And your sweet-laden breathing seems music to me! 


tr. 


Daughters of loveliness! stars of the earth! 
Surely the spirit-land witnessed your birth ; 
Some angel that wept o’er this dark world of ours, 
From his tear-drops created ye, beautiful flowers ! 


rrt. 


Types of our happiness ! brilliant and frail, 

Your glory is scattered by every rude gale; 

With the sunshine of summer ye vanish away, 

Like the hopes of life’s spring-time ye bloom and decay. 


Iv. 


Teachers of holiness! speak to the heart ; 

Tell that its freshness like yours must depart: 
But the fragrance of virtue, like yours may arise, 
In incense of gratitude meet for the skies! 


New-York, July, 1845, 


Susan Pinpar. 
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Bina e Fo A LEAF 


PLUCKED FROM A TREE GROWING OVER GRAY’S GRAVE, IN STOKE POGIS CHURCH-YARD, ENGLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘PEN AND INK SEETCHES.’ 


My footsteps press a foreign strand, 
Above me bend Columbia’s skies; 

Yet doth the old Ancestral Land 
Appear before mine eyes. 


Ay, from thy rifted rocks, Nahant ! 
Round which the everlasting seas 
Rave, rage, and sink with mighty pant, 

Imagination sees 


The isle to which yon bark is now 
‘In sunshine sailing far away,’ 

While blue waves dance around her prow, 
In Massachusetts bay ! 


Leaf! green and solitary, thou 
Recall’st the days of old to me, 

When I hung lightly on the bough 
Of the old family tree. 


So here, like thee, divorced, alone, 
I greet thee witha loving eye, 
nak in my inmost spirit own 
A natural sympathy. 


Come, let me from thy vernal page 
Read pleasant memories of the time 

When I life’s war began to wage, 
E’re thou had’st known thy prime. 


It is to me, this Sabbath day, 

As if some sweet-voiced angel spoke 
Unto me of the grave of Gray, 

In thy old church-yard, Stoke ! 


I see the village spire, and mark 
Green ivy round and o’er it climb, 

While carols the ascending lark, 
And peals the Sabbath-chime. 


And lo! from many a cottage home, 

Through fields, and hedge-rows breathing balm, 
Singing, the village children come 

In the sweet summer calm : 


With travellers who from youth to age 
‘Tread paths their ‘ rude forefathers’ trod, 
Who finished here their pilgrimage 
And then went home to Gop. 


Their little world, a valley-fold, 
Where, safe from turmoil and affright, 
He who did bear the lambs of old 
But penned them for a night. 
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And standing in the ancient pile, 
Isee the windows arched and dim, 

Where pictured angels sweetly smile 
On pictured cherubim. 


They bear them on immortal wing 
Unto the Eden of the blest ; 

While waiting saints at heaven’s gate sing, 
To hail the stranger-guest. 


I listen to the sacred word, 
*Till sound in silence dies ; and then, 
Deep echoing from the roof, is heard 
The many-voiced ‘ Amen!’ 


And round me are their tombs who rot, 
Though monumental marble hide, 

Like those of humbler heart and lot 
Who lone and nameless died. 


Now issuing from the house of Gon, 

And pausing on their homeward. walk, 
Of those who sleep beneath the sod 

The village people talk. 


Of youth gone down, of beauty lost, 
Of energy and strength departed ; 
Of passion stilled, of project crossed, 

Of mourner, broken-hearted. 


Of him who swept his living lyre, 
And sung the place in which he sleeps; 
While for his quenched ‘ celestial fire’ 
Some village genius weeps. 


As when cathedral anthems swell 
In some vast venerable pile, 

Sweet spirits seem with us to dwell 
Within the solemn aisle: 


Our rapt soul soars upon the sound 

To heaven and endless life — it stops! 
Then to the cold material ground 

Our broken spirit drops. 


So, borne on Faney’s wing by thee, 
O little leaf! I’ve roamed awa 

From where sweeps on the sounding sea, 
In Massachusetts bay ! 


I see the joys of other days, 

While seated on this old gray stone ; 
But the mock-mirage fades away, 

And I am left alone. 


Still do I thank thee for the dream 
So full of beauty, yet so brief; 
And thou unto my sense doth seem 

A missionary leaf: 


Sent to me, as a cherished thing, 

To greet me from beyond the wave ; 
To tell when genius folds its wing, 
It sanctifies the grave. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO FAERY LAND. 


BY THER AUTHOR OF ‘THE FRIENDS, A COLLOQDY.’ 


SENSIBLE people! read not these recollections. Utilitarians! look not 
at a line, for to you ihey will be especial folly. Yourtime,O ye wise 
ones! is far too precious and useful to be wasted on shadowy abstrac- 
tions. You can make money, laws, or war ; practice animal magnet- 
ism; sway elections; legislate in state. houses — perchance even in 
the capital. But ye — unfortunate, lazy, listless, do-nothing wights ! 
who in the winter stretch your legs on onlin: and in the summer lie on 
the green-sward, beneath branching trees ; listening to the language of 
the many- voiced leaves that dance so airily to their own singing, are re- 
spectfully invited to share my thoughts and visions. Ye have been 
fancy-led to the threshold, but ‘T have been admitted to the inner temple ; 
you have had glimpses in dreams, but J have seen with waking eyes. 
Perhaps these extraordinary favors have been vouchsafed to me on 
account of the merits of my ancestors ; for I claim descent from a family 
so old and honorable, that although for a thousand years it has not pro- 
duced one member who has said or done any thing worth relating, yet 
for centuries to come we might have reposed, rich, noble and illustrious, 
on former deeds of glory, had not my father fallen in love with 
live virtue and beauty, instead of buried greatness and reflected gran- 
deur. 

While my father’s ancestors wore nobly cutting throats, my mother’s 
time-inverted relations (for it is only personages of quality who can 
claim ancestors,) were ignobly cutting flowers. They had for centu- 
ries rented garden-grounds from the castled owners of the wide domain 
which descended to my good father. After this invasion of social law, 
my mother, whose spirit was evident in her conduct, instead of sleeping 
ensconced in her blood, persuaded him to leave the vine-clad hills of the 
‘arrowy Rhine,’ and choose a home in this plain but happy country. 
Some may think it strange that he acceded to the request ; but his soul 
was hers ; and what will not the pleading of love effect? Why, reasons, 
piled as high as Himalaya, have disappeared at the voice of Love. Jove 
the Thunderer was conquered; and can it be expected that man, the 
earth-made, should resist? I loved and venerated my father for his many 
excellent qualities, but I adored and worshipped my mother for her nu- 
merous perfections: they lived many years, enjoying that most envi- 
able of,all felicity, the inexpressible pleasure of loving and being 
beloved. 

My father was an ardent student, devotedly attached to history, philo- 
sophical researches and the abstract sciences. ‘T’o these he devoted ten 
hours of each day ; the remainder of his time was dedicated to his wife 
and child. He was a man of a gentle, equable deportment, with a 
sweetly-caressing voice and manner ; and in his large calm eyes there 
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was a soft luminous naehinnues that seman to dons every object upon 
which they rested. My mother was of a vivacious, enthusiastic dispo- 
sition, a child of genius and song. She would soar into the highest 
region of imagination, when poetical ; gems would fall from her rosy lips 
as “unconsciously as dew-drops from the flower. There was something 
in my mother’s character and person like the realization of a poetical 
fiction. Under the influence of different feelings, her whole appearance 
underwent a most remarkable change. If sorrowful, her bright com- 
plexion would turn wan and pales even her lip would lose its color ; 

her dancing joyful eyes would grow large, dark and beseeching ; and 
her tall slender figure assumed a shrinking pliability, like a wind-swept 
lily bending from the blast. If indignation stirred her blood, her color 
would heighten ; her fixed eye would become radiant with scorn ; the 
small mouth would set firm and chiselled, with an expression of iron 
resolve. Her tall, erect figure and stately-borne head had an air of 
queenly and magnificent grandeur, as unlike the former as Ariadne to 
Joan of Arc. From the dawn of memory until fifteen, my mother and 
I were inseparable companions. In fine weather we were wont to spend 
whole days in ranging over hill, glade and glen, searching for flowers, 

and listening to the wild, wandering wind, as it breathed in love or 
raved in anger through the branches of the trees ; and well we knew 
the varied tones with which it greeted each green ‘favorite ; its flirting 
flutter around the sweet maple ; its piteous soothing to the agitated, sor- 
rowing aspen ; its courteous tone to the genteel hickory ; its tremulous 
enamored sighing to the graceful, sentimental birch, and its measured, 
sonorous, oratorical style, as it spoke to the grave old pines. 

One of our chief delights was tracing the brooks and streams to 
their sources, and admiring the ever-changing beauty through which 
they meandered. Happy little brooks! ever smiling, ever singing, 
what treasures of earth, sky and odor wait upon you! And if, like 
an over-petted child, you sometimes rush with brawling anger on your 
munificent mother, she but rewards you in the spring with a still richer 
profusion of flowers. My mother had brought with her from Germany 
a deep love for music, an abiding faith, and an extensive knowledge of 
legendary lore. She knew the nature and habits of fairies, Exolines, 
Undines, Eolines, and Salamandrines: she was also, through her read- 
ing, well acquainted with nymphs, fauns, satyrs, dryads, and hama- 
dryads. From achild I felt as familiar and as well acquainted with 
all these different forms of existence, and in truth my thoughts more 
often dwelt on them than with those of my own species: in fact, after 
my dear father and mother had passed from the earth, and gone home 
to heaven, they were my mind’s companions for some years; and 
though since I have mixed with the world, and have seen what is called 
good society, I do not know that I have ever met with more delightful, 
entertaining, or less obtrusive friends. 

During our long acquaintance, which commenced with early memory 
and has existed up to the present time, they have never asked a favor 
from me of any sort; they have never uttered a reproachful nor un- 
kind word ; they have not wearied me with complaints against fortune ; 
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nor dinned in my ears invectives against friends, relations, and the 
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world at large, for not better appreciating their transcendant but ill-un- 
derstood merits. ‘They never made me ashamed by indiscreet praise ; 
neither when away, have they ever uttered, as far as I know, a dispara. 
ging word against me; and I can conscientiously say, ‘ Gop bless you, 
good people!’ for they are good people. I often hear persons who ar- 
rogate to themselves, by the united help of repetition and a loud tongue, 
the pompous name of ‘ reasonable,’ deny the possibility that any form 
or appearance of existence can make itself visible to human eyes, 
save that of the like ponderosity with themselves; yet these very sci- 
entific ‘ proving-by-reason ’ philosophers tell you that matter probably 
is composed of but two primitive elements, or simple undecomposible 
substances, and that time and chemistry will make this evident. If 
Reason be capable of proving this variety of form in matter, how 
can she withhold assent to it in spirit, which is certainly the most 
rational and comprehensive of the two? Beside, we have the direct 
testimony of all ages and all nations in its favor, and the evidence of 
innate feeling, which, even by the wisest, is usually quite as much lis. 
tened to as reason. Now it certainly is not superstition; nay, I affirm 
it would be barbarous incredulity to doubt what reason has proved, 
feeling assented to, and which all nations, unbridled either by fame or 
advantage, have declared to be a fact. 

How enchanting to stand on a hill-side, and look over a vast extent 
of beautiful country, and feel that stream, glen, grove and upland are 
inhabited by numberless little bright frolicsome beings, who are im- 
bibing deep delight, and a life of extatic enjoyment, from all its varied 
beauties ; that perhaps on that very living-green, velvety sward on 
which you stand, and on which the golden sun-light falls so soft. 
clasping and lovingly ; perhaps on that very spot last night, light as a 
flitting moon-beam, Titania led the fairy dance ; or baying deep with 
noisy throats, following King Oberon, flew the royal hounds; and the 
flower cups that hang their heads, seeming to shun the sun, are but 
heavy with wearied fays, sleeping off their over-night revels! The 
whole world testifies to the influence of first impressions ; and it might 
be that the good service which these little people kindly rendered me on 
our first acquaintance laid the foundation of my attachment. 

When a small boy, not more than six years of age, one fine June af. 
ternoon, seized with a love of wandering, I strayed into the woods, chas- 
ing bees and gathering flowers, until shade and night overtook me. On 
endeavoring to retrace my way, I found that I had lost all recollection 
of it. Wearied, I sank on a mossy bank, and sleep lulled every sense. 
After some hours, I was awakened by the wind, which had freshened into 
a strong breeze, sufficiently to fan me into consciousness. The moon was 
brightly shining through the waving tree-tops, and its flakes of white- 
flitting light fell cold and solemn on my young heart, as though the form 
of the dead had passed. I made an effort to rally, and instinctively ut- 
tered ‘ Boys should be brave,’ when I heard a voice, like the tinkling of 
a small deer-bell, exclaim, ‘Noble boy! guide him, fays!’ Immediately 
I saw before me two little light trim figures, dressed in green ; but sur- 
prise and agitation prevented me from remarking either the shape, 
quality, or material of their garments. ‘They had light curling hair, 
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étikéts slittered like amber in the mooutigiht ial as they looked round 
to observe whether I was following them, I saw on their foreheads a 
green gem in the shape of a crescent, that glistened with-all colors. I 
followed them about three miles to an eminence, from which I discovered 
our house illuminated in all parts; and heard voices calling upon me 
in different directions. Rushing forward, [ lost sight of my fairy 
guides; but in after hours, my childish mind frequently dwelt with 
sorrow on the apparent ingratitude of my conduct in not thanking my 
little friends for their kind attention; but if the truth must be told, for 
some hours | entirely forgot them; joy at being reiinited to my parents 
absorbed every faculty. Never can I forget how strongly I felt my 
mother’s heart leap against my side, as she tightly clasped me in her 
arms, nor how white she fell back in a swoon, from which my loud 
screeches awakened her to a rapturous thanksgiving for my providen- 
tial restoration. 

The next day, when I related the story of my little guides, my mother 
said, with a fond smile, ‘I was sure something good would guide him.’ 
My father caught me up, and kissing me rapturously, turned | laughingly 
toward her, saying, ‘ Meta, the urchin already has your own imagina- 
tion!’ For some years | never looked in bush thicket or stream, with. 
out expecting to see either a mocking, roguish, or sweet-loving, wee 
face peering into mine ; for these elves sport different characters, ac- 
cording as fancy moves them. But sage experience has declared, 
in numerous proverbs, that a watchéd sprite never appears; and so it 
proved with me. When one glorious summer eve, thinking of nothing 
at all, for the delicious influences around had steeped soul and sense in 
a trance of delight, I was suddenly roused by a strain of low joyful 
music, such as we sometimes hear in a dream. It thrilled through my 
frame like electricity charged with gladness; every nerve vibrated to 
the extatic joy expressed by the brilliant yet tender measure; I 
eagerly looked round in all directions, but nothing met my eye save in- 
animate objects. There lay the smooth meadow, green to the river’s 
edge ; below grew the old elms, branch leaf and bark as perfect and 
entire on the placid water as they stood on the bank above. Nota 
breath of air stirred leaf or spray of the forest that spread beyond. I 
looked across the stream; there lay the undulating hills wrapped in 
quietness and repose, alternately radiant beneath the golden light of the 
setting sun, or grave in the shadow of some tall hickory or noble wal- 
nut. I threw myself again on the grass, thinking that some dream had 
misled my wandering fancy. 

In a few moments I heard the same strain repeated, seemingly ac- 
companied by voices of blissful melody. The sound seemed to come 
round a point above, where a ledge of rugged over-hanging rocks, 
clothed with cedars, which had thrust their gnarled roots through the 
crevices into a variety of wild and sinuous contortions, projected half 
way across the stream. Fuller and fuller danced the notes of joy; 
fuller and fuller grew the deep delight with which my whole being 
revelled in the sound ; when beneath my fixed eye glanced the glowing 
pageant of a fairy beiidal: They came in boats, two and two, round 
the rocky point, and the eddy carried them close along the very bank 
on which I lay. The boats they used were the parted pods of the 
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trumpet-vine, but day were far greener and briadhoon than any that I 
had ever seen. On the inside was spread mats made from the thistle- 
flower ; every angry prickle had been carefully picked off, the white 
centre placed down as smooth and even as satin, and the gay pink- 
fringed edges laid over against the sides of the little green shallops ; 
the masts were the straight stems of the snow-drop, and from each ta- 
pering top depended a little striped green bud, with the white leaves 
just peeping through, that served for a pennant: the sails were of the 
most gorgeous tulip-leaves, and the ropes and halliards of vine-tendrils. 

In each boat sat a fay and fairy: the fairys’ dresses were made 
from the petals of the purple fleur-de-lis, their girdles from the silky 
stamens of the rose-colored cactus, and their heads were garlanded with 
wreaths of the tiny Mitchella-repens. The fays wore their dress some- 
what in the fashion of the Roman senators: they were made from pan- 
sy-leaves, which were overlaid at the edges like a plaited coat of mail, 
and each wore for a cap a calyptic of the fairy flax, with a humming- 
bird’s feather stuck jauntily on one side; and never did I see earthly 
beings play the gallant more assiduously than these little courtly elves. 
They were all perfectly beautiful in shape and feature, with fair trans- 
parent complexions, bloomy cheeks, and light glossy hair, which fell 
upon their shoulders in long curls like floss silk. 

But I have said nothing of the bride, whose boat came singly in the 
middle of the procession ; and then I knew it was a bridal, for her gar- 
ments were of the pure white water-lily, her lips and complexion pale, 
and her tiny form tremulous with suppressed agitation, while he leaned 
over her with a soothing, protecting and somewhat consequential man- 
ner, just as [ had seen grooms of larger stature behave on like oc- 
casions. They were followed by six boats, crowded with roguish-looking 
musicians, that were perched on sides, masts, and rigging: the little 
melodious thieves had robbed honeysuckle, chelones, kalmias, campa- 
nulas, blue-bells, and numerous other bright blossoms, for trumpets, 
fiddles, drums, cymbals, castanetts, and divers other indescribable, and 
to human eyes unknown, instruments. But it is not always as a 
pageant that the little folk appear: sometimes they print a wholesome 
truth on the mind, ay, and on the flesh too, in a way not easily to be 
forgotten. 

One dusky evening I was sitting in the parlor, half asleep, when I 
discovered in the farthest corner of the room something like a small 
sparkling jewel, of a dark green color. By degrees it enlarged and be- 
came lighter and brighter, until it assumed the appearance of a yellow 
flame. “Presently there came a dark spot in the centre, which grew into 
the shape of a black, mischievous, grinning imp, of about three feet in 
height. He flourished his thin elvish-looking arms and legs, and cur- 
vetted up to me with the agility of a grass-hopper. . ‘ A fine evening for 
musing, but a better for travelling,’ sayshe. In spite of the trickery and 
knavery that glanced and gleamed from eye and feature, there was 
something very good-tempered, fun-loving and whimsical in his aspect : 
in short, the little being’s whole appearance promised such a fund of 
amusement, that I thought he could not but prove a most entertaining 
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travelling companion. Seeing me stand irresolute, he trolled out, in a 
piping musical voice : 
‘TRAVEL all night 


Till broad daylight ! 
You'll breakfast well in the morning.’ 


‘In what direction do you intend to go?’ saidI. ‘Shake hands,’ said he, 
‘and you ’ll see.’ I measured him with my eye, and noted his slim, 
weak-looking arms, and thought that I could twist them like whip- 
cords; but when I held out my hand, he sprang his own, which ended 
in pointed crooked claws, into mine with the velocity of lightning and 
the firmness of a vice ; he flung me across his back, and to my terror and 
surprise, I found that his puny-looking arms were a bunch of sinews as 
strong and as hard as a cable: he threw up the window with his other 
hand, and soared up with me as easily as an eagle with a mouse. 

We sailed on, over champaign, mountain and river; and it must be 
confessed that we had a much more pleasant excursion than could have 
been anticipated. After the first dart, my hand was comparatively 
easy ; and the wit, whim, variety and pungent satire which sparkled in 
the conversation of my impish conductor, suggested many important and 
useful lessons, and would have made amends for ten times the pain 
that he had inflicted. He brought me back just before dawn, and 
placed me on the same spot and in the same position as he first found 
me, and turned laughingly away, giving me this piece of advice: 
‘ Never choose a travelling companion till you know what kind of fin- 
gers he has got.’ I must confess, as the light grew stronger, I almost 
believed that I had had a dream ; but some years after, travelling from 
New-York to New-Orleans, I recognized day by day the same country 
that I had travelled over in a single night. In candor, I am bound to 
acknowledge my obligations to them for an insight into many subjects 
that I could not otherwise have obtained. 

One October afternoon, when the green of summer had changed to the 
rainbow hues of autumn, and the glad sun gilded the earth with a richer 
glory, as he joyfully returned to his southern home, I sought a seques- 
tered ravine, through which ran a wide but shallow brook, each side of 
which was clothed with wood. It was a mountain torrent, and though 
comparatively narrow and quiet, the rushing fury with which at times 
it swept over a much greater extent, was sufficiently visible, from the 
bed of large pebbles and washed earth that spread to some distance on 
each side. Here and there, along the outer margin, lay several large 
detached boulders, covered with the richest and most delicately-tinted 
mosses ; the indented scallopped edges were of the most regular forms, 
and of the brightest cream color, mixed with the slightest possible tinge 
of sea-green ; while above, the corrugated surface shaded off into a va- 
riety of the richest olives, of every hue, from the lightest yellow up to a 
warm orange and bright umber: the tops were clothed with a green so 
dark as to look almost black, out of which grew a thick forest of wee 
pine trees, that formed a most luxurious couch for the weary wanderer. 
I felt grateful for the cooling shade, and bubbling music of the stream, 
and gladly availed myself of the delightful resting-place which kind 
nature had offered. 
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Choosing a mossy throne, I drew Lalla Rookh, which always accom- 
panied my rambles, from my pocket, and soon my heart was in its 
words: unconsciously I spoke aloud, and felt the being that the poet 
painted. In the full enthusiasm of my sympathy with Hinda, I was 
earnestly exclaiming, ‘ East, west, or north, I care not whither, so thou 
art there, and I with thee!’ when a sound, like that of breaking dry 
branches, restored my self-possession. Looking round, I discovered on 
the other side of the brook a little wrinkled old woman. She was try- 
ing the depth of the water with a stick, apparently with the idea of cross- 
ing on the stepping-stones. Seeing her extreme age, I| started with 
apprehension, and cried, ‘ Do not risk it! do not risk it! I will assist 
you.’ ‘ Thank you, my son, thank you ; your help would indeed be an 
assistance,’ smilingly replied the old woman. Hastening toward her, I 
observed there was something singular in her appearance: her com- 
plexion denoted extreme age, withered, shrunken and time-printed ; her 
small features were pinched and pointed, as if death had sharpened them 
for the grave ; yet her eye was as bright, restless and active as that of 
a girl of sixteen. 

I helped her carefully over, when she said, ‘ My son, you are very 
kind ; what is there on earth that you most wish to know?’ ‘ Good 
mother,’ said I, ‘let me discern true love from false.’ ‘ It is impossible, 
as it regards yourself; it has never yet been granted to mortal,’ replied 
she ; ‘but with respect to others, have your wish.’ She turned and eyed 
the grass around her, and plucked a small white star-shaped flower ; 
she then desired me to place her on one of the rocks, that she could reach 
my eyes; breaking off two of the petals, she breathed upon them, told 
me to shut my eyes, that she might lay one on each lid: ‘Stir not until 
they fall,’ said she. Almost immediately they dropped ; but what was 
my surprise to see neither track nor trace of the little woman, save the 
broken flower that lay at my feet. I picked it up, and was forcibly im- 
pressed by its strange and peculiar beauty. The white petals were 
covered with a delicate tracery of purple, the minute lines of which 
were as fine as camels’ hair, yet the resplendent color had a royal 
richness that I have never seen. equalled. On closer inspection they 
seemed to be letters of some unknown and singular language. Since 
this, whenever I have witnessed the separation of true lovers, I have 
seen a small impalpable rose-colored heart detach itself from the left 
side, and float like a gauzy exhalation after the beloved, with the 
same undeviating fidelity that a lap-dog follows his mistress. I was 
also indebted to them on another occasion for a piece of information that 
I probably could not have gained in any other way. 

One sweet May morning, when the breath of flowers was on the 
breeze, and the smile of heaven upon the earth, I lay on a hill-top near 
a dark cedar bush, gazing upon a scene of unequalled beauty and mag- 
nificence. ‘Toward the west lay a level champaign, interspersed with 
villages, fertile farms, and country seats ; divided by a broad tranquil 
river, upon which gaily floated a number of small craft, that in the dis- 
tance looked like large white butterflies. The plain was bounded by 
the ocean, the crested breakers of which were visible, as they foamed up 
and broke in the sunlight. That part of the coast where old Ocean re- 
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sikew’ his tributary, RY jawed so as to om a beautiful and spa- 
cious bay, upon the sides of which rose a proud city, glittering with 
spires, pinnacles and lofty domes, edged by a noble line of shipping. 
The entrance to the bay was decorated with several small green islets, 
that seemed to undulate with the floating wave. To the east rose a 
chain of high, abrupt mountains, so immediately from the river’s brink 
that scarcely a carriage-road was left at their base: they were pierced 
by narrow lateral valleys, one of which displayed a picturesque water- 
fall, and all adorned with hamlets and cottages. ‘The mountains swept 
round toward the north, and terminated in two long high table hills, that 
looked almost as if they might serve as gates to eternity. Between them 
the river found a passage, and bent suddenly round the western base 
until it reached the centre of the fruitful and luxuriant plain. On the 
south spread a beautiful, undulating, well-cultivated country, that gra- 
dually rose from gently-swelling hills to those of larger formation, until 
they met the mountains on the east. 

Turning from one direction to the other, I was enchanted on all 
sides ; when I observed floating against the blue sky some shroud-like, 
strange-shaped fleecy clouds: their movement was as singular as their 
appearance, for although they travelled north, yet some of them were 
continually turning south. Puzzled and somewhat troubled, J thought 
of the white squalls in the Pacific, of the Magellanic clouds, and of 
every thing cloudy of which I had ever heard, until my curiosity be- 
came so exasperated, that I ejaculated, ‘ What in the name of wonder 
can they be?’ Immediately a slight whirlwind revolved round the 
pine, and from the midst issued a voice, sweet as the softest touch on a 
musical glass, blended with the gentlest breathing of the west wind. 
‘ Know, oh! earth-made ! it said, ‘they are a troop of Grahamites, that 
the south wind is carrying over toward the clear cold north, there to fall 
on the already whitened ground, i in the shape of immense snow-flakes ; 
and seeing such was the fate of the Grahamites, I have felt chilly to- 
ward them ever since.’ But it would be useless for me to enumerate 
the particular favors that I have received from the little folk ; and I have 
only done so at all, by way of an introduction to the relation of a visit 
that I made in their own territories, which you shall have in my next. 
Brooklyn, August, 1845. M. 8. P. 
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°T 1s said of old a fountain lay 
Hid in the forest, far away ; 
A magic fount it was, in sooth, 
Where he who stooped above the brink, 
And laved his brow, and bent to drink, 
Though he were bowed with years before, 
The semblance of unchanging youth 
Thenceforth would wear forevermore. 
But he alone hath reached the goal, 
Who, turning from the world aside, 
Mid the green places of the soul, 
Hath sought the pure, life-giving tide 
That wells with faith, and love, and truth, 
The fountain of perpetual youth. 


Mary E. Hewnrrr. 
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A Saratoga BGelogue. 


MELIBGUS. 


WHILE you, my TrryRus, beneath the shade 
Of Congress Hall’s pine-pillar’d colonnade, 
Suck in the sweet oblivion of your smoke, 
Fjecting now a puff and now a joke, 

Say, will not Fancy, spite of your cigar, 

And all the strong nepenthes of the bar, 

At times fly back from woods and country air 
To busy Broad-street, and the warehouse there ? 


TITYRUS. 


Ou MEtise@us, think not for myself 

1 laid my leger on the guarded shelf, 

Locked my big safe, and bade my clerks disperse 
To fish for trout, shoot bears, or scribble verse : 
Not for myself I changed good brick and mortar 
For pines and shrubs and ’pothecary water : 
Groves and green fields are dismal sights to me ; 
I love a lamp-post better than a tree, 

Save those that bloom by gas-light, in the park, 
With play-bill aprons pasted on their bark ; 

Nor know I any verdure like the greens 

In Fulton market; curse your sylvan scenes! 
Small wish had I to taste this rustic life ; 

No, MELIBaus, "t was to please my wife. 


MELIB@US. 


THEN disappointment is your just reward : 

I have a wile, and yet am sov’reign lord ; 
Right well she knows, the woman being wise, 
In me alone the choice of journey lies; 
Lamb-like she follows, to the Springs or Falls, 
Where’er my whim or my dyspepsia calls. 
Ass that I was! about the end of June, 

I found my bowels getting out of tune ; 
Nought but the waters, my physician said, 
Would quell the bile, or calm the throbbing head ; 
Quick to anticipate the coming swarm 

That take the country ev’ry year by storm, 
Rushing like haggard shadows to the Styx, 

Or greedy bisons to the briny licks, 

Hither I sped, and raptured with the spot, 
Hired half an acre, with a cow and cot. 
Mine was the blunderer, mine is the regret ; 
And mine, beside, this damned dyspepsia yet ; 
And more it vexes me that here I came, 
Having no wife, like you, to share the blame. 


TITYRUS. 


I BLAME not mine; I only told you why 

I quit the town; a gentler husband I. 

I let my love in minor matters rule ; 

She where she pleaseth sends the girls to school: 
She orders dinner; she decides what sect 

Shall number us among its pure elect ; 
Whate’er her taste, secure of suiting me, 
Ven’son or duck, one deity or three. 


When dog-ddy’s came, she fancied these fam’d waters 


Would benefit her spirits and my daughters 3 
Thrice every day the sluggish pool they drink, 
Six tingling tumblers, gulped without a wink : 
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But I confess that simple Croton’s flood, 
Though with magnesia not so rich, and mud, 
More to my liking seems 





MELIBCEUS. : 


-— WITH something in ’t — 
A scrap of lemon-peel, or leaf of mint. 


TITYRUS. 


Anp as for air, what air can equal ours ? 

I hate the sickly sweetness of the flowers. 

Your mountain breezes are but pap to me, 

1 love the ham-like relish of the sea. 

Our nostrils here how little flavor greets, 
Compared with all the spiciness of streets ! 

The thousand odors from ambrosial shops, 

To catch whose balm the rustic stranger stops ; 
Barrows of pine-apples, and trays of tarts, 

The breath of new-born loaves from baker’s carts ; ) 
The streams oft gushing, as your head you droop, 
Up from some subterranean realm of soup. 


MELIBQUS. 


Tue pleasant whiffs of coffee, too; the smell 
Of oyster-shops, I also know them well; 
Well you recall them to my mental nose ; 
Ah! could art graft such odors on a rose! 

Or oh! that = flower, tree, shrub or grass 
Might imitate the perfume of the gas! 


TITYRUS. 
; 


Ou balmy gas! that might almost persuade 

A wood-born Dryad to forswear the shade, 

How much of happiness its name recalls! 
Club-rooms, and reading-rooms, and social halls ; 
Concerts, and theatres, and midnight cells, 
Where blushing lobsters doff their bashful shells, 
And rare Oporto, drawn from deepest vaults, 

To the tenth heav’n the soaring soul exalts. 


MELIBGQUS. 


IN my young days, ere steam with magic leap 
Had, by abridging, almost bridged the deep, 

I crossed the seas, and wand’ring Europe through, 7 
With each great city so familiar grew 

That, wan't blindfold travelling, I could tell 
My whereabout correctly, by the smell. 

From that long pilgrimage returning home, 
Ere steeple hove in sight, or tow’r or dome, 
Far o’er the bitter desert of the brine 

I knew my birth-place by the smell of swine ; 
For dear Manhattan was a village then, 
And its pig population matched its men. 


TITYROS. 


Once to New-Bedford in a smack I sailed, 
When one dense fog both land and ocean veiled, 
Yet little seemed the master to perplex — 

A tough, dry man, whom vapors could not vex. 
‘Captain, your course is guess-work now,’ said FE; 
‘I nose my reck’ning,’ was his-queer reply ; 

No beacon guided him, nor buoy, nor star, 

But the train-oil he scented from afar. 
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MELIBGUS. 


In oriental climes, but not far down, 

Lies Marblehead — ancient and fish-like town ; 
Rich less in pastures than in sun-burnt rocks, 
Her salted cod are all her herds and flocks ; 
Beside her cod, a hardy race she breeds, 
Whom the storms cradle and the ocean feeds : 
When one of these bold mariners, her boast, 
Returns from Ind, or California’s coast, 

Soon as the gulf-stream he hath left behind, 

If haply blows a puff of western wind, 

Long ere the cow can scent the distant sod, 

He snuffs afar his country and his cod ; 

Hangs o’er the rail, and half a woman grown, 
Adds to the brine some droppings of his own : 
Home swells his heart — the throne of ev’ry wish — 
Oh home ! oh friends! oh fireside! and oh fish! 


TITYRUS. 


StTRoNG in some natures is the nasal sense — 
To them each odor hath its eloquence ; 

With some Remembrance holds her secret reign 
In the proboscis rather than the brain ; 

While in more stolid ones, of ruder make, 

No pungent snuffs a sentiment can wake. 

But tell me now, so gifted as thou art 

With nicer nerves, that speak a warmer heart, 
Tell, if thy mem’ry match thy smelling pow’rs, 
What scents distinguish other lands from ours ? 


MELIBGUS. 


In English towns these four the stranger choke : 
Damp malt, machinery, gin, and sea-coal smoke. 
Too much doth Paris in perfumery deal 

Its native odor plainly to reveal ; 

Yet, as in Stamboul or Damascus, there 
Perpetual coffee-pots infect the air ; 

Rome of burnt wax and incense rankly steams, 
Something ’twixt coffins and vanilla creams. 
Malta breathes oranges across the deep 

To ships that hover nigh her castled steep ; 
Naples in garlic doth all towns surpass, 
New-York is rich with gutters and with gas. 


TITYRUS. 


An! could I change for that aroma now 

These hateful smells — the crudely belching cow, 
The rank potato-fields, the pitchy pines, 

And cucumbers turned seedy on the vines ; 

Fain would I change for any stench of Art 

This mawkish Nature —— 


MELIB@US. 
Wherefore do you start ? 
TITYRUS. 


Waar grateful steam along the corridor 
Steals to my sense ? and what persuasive roar ? 
Hark! ’tis the dulcet thunder of the gong —— 


MELIB@US. 


Ir speaks of seed-cakes, hyson and souchong : 
Go, wretched Tiryrus! and get your tea ; 
Mine own is waiting in my cot for me. 
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THE WiDOwWw’s HOPE. 


Ir is not often that I write out any of the little incidents often wit- 
nessed by me in my intercourse with my parishioners, as well as with 
the world at large. But one that occurred not long since has dwelt so 
much on my mind, that I feel constrained to give it to the public. 

Among my congregation is a widow lady, of a most pious and ex- 
emplary character, W ho, with an only son, ‘has been a constant atten- 
dant upon my ministry for upward ‘of ten years. She has scarcely 
reached the midsummer of existence, though she has been a widow for 
many years, her husband having died soon after theit marriage. Her 
son, at the time of which I write, had just entered his eighteenth year. 
He was an active, manly boy, of a thoughtful spirit, w ho looked more 
at the future than boys of his age are apt todo. From his boyhood he 
had had a great predilection for the water, although his father, who 
was a sea-captain, had lost his life upon that treacherous element. 
Before he left school, his talk was continually of the ocean, and of the 
ships that go down to do business on its mighty deeps ; and nearly all 
his play- hours were spent in loitering along the harbor, and on board 
the vessels that crowded its busy wharves. He often spoke to his 
mother of this ruling passion, and expressed a determination of going 
to sea as soon as his school days were over. She, however, could not 
bear the thought of this ; and urged her objections upon him with such 
affectionate and tearful earnestness, that he finally gave up the project, 
and submitted himself entirely to her will. Accordingly, when he had 
reached his fifteenth year, he was put out apprentice to a mechanic, 
with whom he stayed, apparently contented, until he had entered his 
eighteenth year; pursuing his avocation so quietly and so industriously, 
that his mother thought he had entirely forgotten his boyish predilection. 
In the mean time, too, he had become attached to a young lady, the 
daughter of a near neighbor and close friend of his mother’s, both of 
whom were also attendants upon my ministrations. Intelligent and 
thoughtful, with a sweet face and a pure and loving heart, Mary 
was in every respect worthy of the regard of the widow’s son. 

About this time, the business to which William was apprenticed be- 
came exceedingly depressed, and that too from causes that threatened 
to be permanent. Many failures had taken place among the employ- 
ers, and his own master had discharged all his journeymen, who were 
thus thrown penniless upon the world. These things created a gloomy 
despondency in William’s mind. He became restless, and was con- 
tinually looking forward, and anticipating a life of struggle and pov- 
erty. Then his old predilection for the sea returned with greater 
force than ever, and he felt that it was upon that element, and that 
alone, that his destiny was to be achieved. These thoughts, however, 
he kept from his mother, as well as from his betrothed. But he often 
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imparted hens to me, wail I gave olin wil consolation and advice as 
occurred to me at the moment. Above all things, I endeavored to lead 
his thoughts from the sea. 

As he frequently called to spend an evening with me, for I was 
much attached to him, I perceived that he was every day growing 
more discontented and unhappy in his situation. His employer, too, 
had become neglectful of his affairs, and dissipated, and, I suspect, 
abusive toward his apprentices, though of this William had never ut- 
tered a word to me. | was disturbed at these indications, as well on 
his account as on that of his mother; for, aware of the decided and 
manly tone of his character, I felt sure that he would not long remain 
in his present situation ; and what would follow in that case, I knew 
too well. But I was not prepared, I must confess, for what afterward 
happened. Going by the widow’s dwelling one morning, I stepped in 
to make a short call, when I found her in tears. On the table lay an 
open letter, which she handed to me without uttering a word. It was 
from Willian, On the day previous, he had shipped for a whaling 
voyage, ‘and before you will receive this letter,’ he wrote, ‘I shall be 
on my way to New- Bedford, where the ship lies. I have done wrong, 
I know, dear mother,’ he continued ; ‘and am fully aware how much 
sorrow my course will bring upon Mary and you. But, as I could not 
resist the impulse that led me on, [ thought it best not to impart my 
design to either of you, because your entreaties and tears would only 
have added inexpressibly to my own anguish, while they could not 
shake me from my purpose. You shall hear from me often, and never, 
I trust, in a way that shall make you blush that I am your son. 
Farewell! God will keep you, I know, as I hope he will me.’ I 
handed the letter back to the mother ; but knowing that words of con- 
solation at such a moment, would sound but cold and cheerless, I took 
my departure, without saying a word. 

A few days afterward, the Elizabeth, the vessel in which William 
had embarked, sailed from New-Bedford, on a three years’ cruise in 
the Pacific. William wrote home by every conveyance, both to his 
mother and Mary ; and, as I was a constant visiter at the house of the 
former, her letters were always handed to me for my perusal. I was 
much pleased with the manliness of his thoughts, as well as with the 
affection he always evinced toward his mother, and all other friends he 
had left behind ; and I never laid down one of his epistles without say- 
ing, ‘ That boy will make a noble man, yet!’ In one of his last letters 
he informed us that, in consequence of the desertion at one of the islands 
of the second mate, he had been put in his place, and was now in a 
fair road to promotion. He was on board of a temperance ship, too, 
with a pious, fatherly captain, and a steady crew, and to this fact he often 
adverted inshis letters. ‘This gave great consolation to his mother ; but 
she often told me that, when looking back to the manner of his depar- 
ture, she could never help grieving that it should have been so secret, 
without one pressure of the hand, or a single vocal farewell. Time, 
however, wore away the keenness of her grief; and, after the lapse 
of two years and upward, she, with a hopeful eye, began to look for- 
ward tohisreturn. Mary, too, had become comparatively happy again, 
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and quietly remembered each day that brought her nearer her lover. 
One morning about this time I took up my newspaper, and on glanc- 
ing hastily at the’ ship-news, the following paragraph caught my eye: 
‘Spoken, ship ‘ Elizabeth,’ of New Bedford. On the 30th January, 
while in pursuit of a whale, the second mate, William , of . 
was knocked overboard and drowned.’ I was inexpressibly shocked at 
this sad intelligence. I had spent an hour with his mother on the even- 
ing before, and knew that she was then ignorant of her calamity ; and 
therefore, hastily seizing my hat, I went over to her dwelling, in order 
to break the matter to her gently, with such words of consolation as my 
office suggested, before the ruder voice of the world had uttered it in 
her ear. I found her seated in the little parlor. Mary, too, was there, 
and, with her fair face resting on the widow’s arm, was reading a 
letter just received from William, and which, on my entrance, was 
handed to me. It was dated but a few days before the calamity alluded 
to, and written in the same strain as the former ones. ‘The vessel, he 
said, had been very successful in her voyage ; he was confided in by 
the captain, and beloved by the crew; and every thing around conspired 
to make him contented and happy. ‘ But sometimes,’ he continued, 
‘when I am thinking of my own affairs, two pensive shadows will steal 
between me and my thoughts, clouding my spirit, until I find relief only 
in tears. But no matter. In six months, at farthest, if Gop so wills it, 
I shall be with you and Mary again!’ [| laid the letter down, and looked 
at the two beings upon whom so crushing a weight of sorrow was about 
to fail. The mother was gently rocking to and fro in the chair, with 
her head resting on her hand, while the maiden, with her fingers locked 
and laying in her lap, sat perfectly still, with a pensive expression of 
countenance that seemed born of joy. Alas! could I suddenly de- 
stroy that quiet happiness, by imparting what knew? No! I felt as 
if the first word would choke me in the utterance ; and, hastily seizing 
my hat, I made a slight excuse, and bade them adieu, saying I would 
call again in the afternoon. 

After dinner, I stood knocking tremblingly at the widow’s door. No 
one came, and, opening it myself, I once more entered the little parlor. 
The mother sat there alone, leaning her head on the table, and I saw 
at a glance that my errand had been anticipated. She lifted her head 
on hearing me, rose hastily, and taking my hand, wrung it for a mo- 
ment in speechless agony. ‘ Ah, Sir!’ she at last exclaimed, in choking 
accents, ‘we know it a///’ Isat down, and endeavored to say a few 
words of consolation, but I made sad work of it, for my own heart was 
full. Stifled sobs, too, occasionally reached me from an inner room, and 
I knew that the childless mother had also a widowed companion, whose 
grief, if possible, overtopped her own. I felt that words now were use- 
less ; and beside, tears were fast welling to my own eyes, and so I was 
preparing to make a hasty departure, when Mary came from the inner 
room, and, seizing me by the hand, laid her head on my shoulder.’ ‘ Ah, 
Sir !’ she exclaimed, in piteous tones, ‘ do say one word of comfort to me!’ 
‘Gop will comfort you, Mary,’ said I, gently leading her to a chair ; 
‘both you and our dear friend here, and me too, I trust. ‘Hs who 
‘ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ will not forsake us in our affliction!’ 
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CONFESSIONS OF 


Kine So.omon, the wisest man, 
Most wisely doth complain 

That learning is, to mortal flesh, 
But weariness and pain. 


A truth which I have keenly felt 
From my youth up till now, 

Far more than modern kings, who are 
No Solomons, I trow. 


Blest princes !— your backs never feel 
The fact, so strangely true, 

That school-boys’ seat of honor is 
Their seat of learning too! 


Five weary years they tried to slap 
My letters into me, 

But, even then, I never could 
Distinguish a from z : 


Till ginger letters, nicely baked, 
And tipped with frost so white, 

One fatal day, for the alphabet 
Gave me an appetite. 


And through my whole career of school, 
This is (exception striking !) 

The sole tid-bit of learning I’ve 
Devoured with any liking. 


My letters learned, through -B-aB’s 
Of course I must be driven ; 

Although ’t was only done by dint 
Of drubbings daily given, 


And dinners often lost ; while ’t was 
To hunger no relief, 

To be basted round the loins, as if 
I were a loin of beef. 


Old Noan WessTeEr I shall hate 
While 1 draw mortal breath! 

What made him write that ‘ spelling-book,’ 
To torture me to death ? 


At arithmetic I blundered sore, 
Which set my master wondering ; 

And so, to make the matter square, 
He made me sore for blundering. 


My ‘ fractions’ all ‘ improper’ were, 
Mixt in all sorts of fixes ; 

While, in the ‘ double rule of three,’ 
Blows came by double sixes, 


And oh! that vile ‘ extracting roots,’ 
Of which I’ve had my share, 

In numbers, as in drawing teeth, 
Is enough to make one swear. 
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But next to nothing care I now 
For this distracting theme ; 
All cyphering a cypher is, 
At least in my esteem. 


In ancient history, all my scant 
Remembrances are vague ones; 

What made them give such awful names 
To those barbarian Pagans ? 


And first they started me at Rome, 
By robbers built, tis said ; 

And from that day to this, Gop knows, 
They ’ve stuck well to their trade. 


A beastly line of kings they had, 
And well it’s two ends suit ; 
— at some old she-wolf’s dugs, 
nd ended by a ‘ Brute.’ 


The story of their wars and fights 
I viewed with hatred hearty ; 

No matter which side won the day, 
I was the beaten party ! 


Nor was it strange, when cooped in schoot 
On some warm summer’s day, 

That from my memory tales of Greece 
Were apt to melt away. 


I did not care one half so much, 
As you may well suppose, 

For Puixir of Macedon as for 
A fillip on the nose. 


Like Spartan boys, J every da 
Was flogged, yet never cried ; 

But lucky lads! they were not forced 
To study hard beside! 


Now when I ruminate on all 
My literary woes, 

And try to count my floggings up — 
My bruises, bangs aot lows ; 


Amid the dreary catalogue, 
How often have I cursed 

Those fatal, frosted cakes, that made 
Me learn my letters first! 


For from the very day that I, 
By love of sugar smitten, 

Bit that nice frost, my happiness 
Was fatally frost-bitten. 


But, for a child, the bait was sweet; 
This my excuse must be: 
I was not bred to lore, till lore 
Was ginger-bread to me! J. H. R. 
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Tue American JounaL oF INsANtTy. Edited by the Officers of the New-York State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica. Volume Two: Number One. Utica: BENNETT, Backus AND HAWLEY. 


Ir is said of Esquirot, that what Howarp did for the lazarettos, hospitals and prisons 
in Europe, he accomplished in favor of establishments destined for the insane. We can- 
not help adding, that there are in this country many noble-minded men, who, in propor- 
tion to their power and individaal ability, deserve kindred credit with the distinguished 
French philanthropist, who gave the first course of lectures that was ever delivered on 
insanity. Woopwarp, and Bricuam, and Earve, and their fellow-laborers, devoting 
themselves with patient, watchful assiduity to the alleviation and cure of mental disease, 
deserve such honors as are usually awarded to public benefactors ; if indeed they did not 
derive a greater happiness than could be conferred upon them, in the consciousness of 
being continually engaged in works of love and kindness. ‘The Journal of Insanity,’ 
the aim and tendency of which have already been set forth in these pages, is a work 
which cannot fail to prove of wide-extended usefulness. The various modes of treating 
the insane, in the multiform phases which their malady assumes, at the different institu- 
tions established for their cure, will here be freely discussed, and accepted or condemned, 
as experience may decide ; while the various cases cited, involving varieties of tempera- 
ment, differences in the origin or progress of the disease, will serve as criteria, more or less 
to be depended upon, in the management of the inmates of insane asylums generally. 
Among the papers in the present number of the ‘ Journal’ there is an interesting historical 
and descriptive account of our own Bloomingdale Asylum, by the Superintendent, PLiny 
Earz, M. D., accompanied with a fine engraving of the edifice ; one by Lutuer V. 
Bex, M. D., setting forth the modern improvements in the construction, ventilation and 
warming of buildings for the insane ; another, describing briefly the Lunatic Asylums of 
the United States ; another is devoted to Selected Cases of Insanity ; and last, and by no 
means least in interest, is an article on the ‘ Progress of the Periodical Literature of Lu- 
natic Asylums.’ We take some pleasure in remembering that this Magazine was among 
the first to call public attention, by extracts and otherwise, to the best of this species of 
periodicals, the ‘ Vermont Asylum Journal.’ Speaking of the work before us, and of the 
beneficial tendency of such publicatiofis, the ‘ London Medico-Chirurgical Review’ ob- 
serves: ‘BrotTHer JoNATHAN’ is assuredly ‘ going a-head’ in physic as well as in com- 
merce, and all the various branches of art, science and literature. Free, or at least de- 
mocratic institutions, have a general tendency to liberate the mind from the shackles and 
forms imposed on it by despotic governments, as may be seen in a comparison of China 
with Great Britain. But as America is still more democratic than England, so in the 
former there is greater propensity to spurn the boundaries within which the current of 
thought, invention and speculation runs in the ‘old world.’ The ‘ JouRNAL oF INSANITY’ 
conveys a new idea; and the wonder is, that it never struck the encephalon of Joun 
But, who is not a little prone to this terrible malady, and who expends many millions 
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annually on institutions for its reception and treatment.’ Dr. BrigHamM may well con- 
gratulate himself upon the reputation which his valuable ‘ Journal’ is acquiring. The 
bibliographical notices and selected miscellany which it contains are worthy of especial 
mention ; but we have only room to indicate the existence of these departments, and to 
commend the work which contains them to a cordial acceptance and wide diffusion. 


Travers In Nortu America. By CuHartes Lyexu, Esq., F. R. S., author of ‘Priciples of 
Geology.’ Intwo volumes. pp. 472. New-York and London: WILEY aND PUTNAM. 


Mr. LYELL is an accomplished geologist ; a most respectable, well-meaning man; a 
candid, and in many respects a profound observer; but as a recorder of his ‘ travel’s 
history,’ he is altogether too professional to be generally interesting or entertaining. If the 
title of his book had been ‘ Geological Travels in North-America,’ we should not have 
alluded to this defect; but as we know it to be the fact that many, like ourselves, had 
considered the volumes to be an unprofessional record of what an intelligent traveller had 
seen of our country, its manners, customs and institutions, we have thought it not amiss 
to mention, that the work begins, continues and ends with geological or botanical cha- 
racteristics. Arrived at Boston in the steam-packet, the ‘ gneiss or mica schist,’ in the 
vicinity of Bunker’s Hill, arrests our author’s attention ; on his way from Springfield to Hart- 
ford he is delighted with the Solidago, of Linnus, a ‘ showy bright yellow flower;’ at 
New-Haven he is struck with the Pyrolampus scintillans, otherwise known as fire-flies ; the 
Palisades on the Hudson are ‘columnar basalt ;’ and the Highlands, (including blessed St. 
Antuony’s Nose,) are only ‘ steep hills of gneiss ;’ Normanskill creek and water-fall, near 
Albany, immortalized by the poet SrreeEt, are simply remarkable for ‘ graptolites, trilo- 
bites, and other lower Silurian fossils.’ The Genessee Falls at Rochester and the deep 
cut at Lockport ‘ afforded a fine opportunity of seeing the older fossiliferous rocks laid 
open to view.’ Near the former place he found some shells ‘of the genera Limnea, 
Planorbis, Valvata, Cyclas,’ etc. ; and roaming along Lake Ontario, he encountered one of 
the ‘ Testudo Picta, or mud-turtle, (quite a different thing from the ‘ Terrapena Europea,’ 
by the way,) and also several ‘Colasphilodice C. Europoma,’ of some authors,’ but generally 
known hereabout as yellow butterflies. At Niagara Falls he sinks the geologist at first, 
and describes his impressions of the Great Cataract with little professional display : 


‘WE first came in sight of the Falls of Niagara when they were about three miles distant. The 
sun was shining full upon them — no building in view — nothing but the green wood, the falling 
water, and the white foam. At that moment they appeared to me more beautiful than I had ex- 
pected, and less grand ; but after several days, when I had enjoyed a nearer view of the two cata- 
racts, had listened to their thundering sound, and gazed on them for hours from above and below, 
and had watched the river foaming over the rapids, then plunging headlong into the dark pool; and 
when I had explored the delightful island which divides the falls, where the solitude of the ancient 
forest is still unbroken, [ at last learned by degrees to comprehend the wonders of the scene, and to 
feel its full magnificence. 

‘Early in the morning after our arrival, I saw from the window of our hotel, on the American side, 
a long train of white vapory clouds hanging over the deep chasm below the falls. They were 
slightly tinted by the rays of the rising sun, and blown slowly northward by a gentle breeze from 
the pool below the cataract, which was itself invisible from this point of view. No fog was rising 
from the ground; the sky was clear above; and as the day advanced, and the air grew warm, the 
vapors alldisappeared. This scene reminded me of my first view of Mount Etna from Catania, at 
sunrise in the autumn of 1828, when I saw dense volumes of steam issuing from the summit of the 
highest crater in a clear blue sky, which, at the height of more than two miles above the sea, as- 
sumed at once the usual shapes and hues of clouds in the upper atmosphere. These, too, vanished 
before noon, as soon as the sun’s heat increased.’ 





Mr. LYE. quotes the following description of the Falls by ‘ Father Hennepin,’ written 
in 1678, which was pointed out to him by Mr. Incrauam, not the great ‘ Professor,’ but 
the well-known lecturer upon the great Falls: ‘ Betwixt the lakes Ontario and Erie,’ he 
says, ‘there is a vast and prodigious cadence of water, which falls after an astonishing 
manner, insomuch that the universe does not afford its parallel. As to the waters of Italy 
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and Swedeland, they are but sorry patterns of it, and this wonderful downfall is com- 
pounded of two great falls, with an isle in the middle, and there is another cascade less 
than the other two, which falls from west to east. I wished a hundred times that some- 
body had been with us, who could have described the wonders of this frightful fall.’ 
Having heard of ‘ fluviatile shells’ on Goat-Island, our author goes after them, and cap- 
tures a goodly supply of Unio, Cyclas, Valvata, Limnea, Planorbis and Helix, and other 
highly interesting genera. Mr. Lye. establishes one very important fact touching the 
cataract; namely, that since the ALMIGHTY first 
‘Babe the floods to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His centuries in the eternal rocks,’ 

a far longer period has elapsed than the generally-admitted time since the creation. It is 
our author’s opinion, that if Niagara Falls, as is quite evident, was once at Queenston, it 
must have taken, at the very least, thirty-five thousand years to effect a retreat to its pre- 
sent locality. We might follow our author from the ‘ quartziferous districts’ to the coal 
regions, and examine with him the ‘ hypogene formations ;’ the ‘ plumbaginous anthracite,’ 
the ‘ Pecopteris plumosa, ‘ Neuropteris flecuosa,’ ‘ Sphenophylum Calamites,’ etc. ; but we 
have a suspicion that it might not prove attractive to all our readers. We cannot take 
our leave of the volume before us, however, without awarding to Mr. Lye. great credit 
for the frankness of his manner and the kindness of his feelings toward our country and 
countrymen. He was cordially received among us, and acknowledges it gratefully. ‘We 
often reflected with surprise,’ he says, ‘in how many parts of England we should have 
felt far less at home.’ Mr. Lyeuu did not find us altogether such bears as certain former 
travellers among us have represented us to be; and he very naturally marvels why his 
predecessors should have come so far to see disagreeable people, when there are so many 
of them at home. The American edition of the work under notice is well printed, upon 
good paper, and illustrated with numerous ‘cuts,’ engraved on wood. 


Tue Lrprary oF AMERICAN BroGrapuy. Conducted by JanEp Sparks. Volume VI., Second 
Series: containing the Lives of Ezra StiiEes, JoHNn Fircu, and ANNE HutTcHINsoNn. Boston: 
Cuar_es C, LirTLE AND JAMES Brown. New-York: E. Batpwin, Broadway. 

A copy of this admirably-executed work should be in the library of every American. 
The lessons, the practical lessons, conveyed by the comprehensive but succinct biogra- 
phies which are embraced in the series, cannot fail to prove of the highest advantage to 
the rising generation. To say nothing of the example of such a man as STILgs, one of 
the purest and best-gifted spirits of his age, how full of instruction, of hope, of promise, 
are the details of the long-suffering life of the persevering Jonn Fircn, the eminent in- 
ventor, whose rude steam-boat on the Delaware river was the first exhibition of paddles 
moved by the agency of ‘ hot water in a state of perspiration.’ We know of nothing 
more interesting than the record of the early struggles and the indomitable perseverance 
of the subject of this sketch. It is known to but few, we may presume, that he endured 
captivity and prolonged suffering among the north-western Indians ; nor, we conceive, has 
there been hitherto any adequate conception of the number and variety of his experi- 
ments upon steam-engines and steam-boafs. All these, however, are set forth at large in 
the work before us. Most of the particulars of his domestic life —a sad and sadly-event- 
ful history — are drawn from manuscripts in his own hand-writing ; while the facts re- 
garding the contending claims of those persons who first engaged in the application of 
steam to the propelling of boats have been sifted with great care from conflicting evidence. 
The volume closes with a biography of the celebrated ANNE Hutcuinson, including a 
sketch of the Antinomian controversy in Massachusetts, which we have not as yet found 
leisure to peruse. The externals of the ‘ Library’ continue to reflect the highest credit 
upon the liberality and care of the publishers. 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES. By ACosMoPOLITAN. To which is added CHATTERTON, a Romance of 
Literary Life. In one volume. pp. 198. Boston: Witt1am HaypEN AND Tuomas M. Brewer. 


WE shall not exhibit the ‘verdancy’ of quoting from these very popular sketches ; for 
the excellent reason, that before these pages will have passed to the public, nine in ten of 
our readers will have perused them from beginning to end. In addition to the circulation 
which they obtained in the ‘ Boston Atlas,’ from which they have been extensively copied 
in all quarters of the Union, we are informed that the present well-printed and tasteful 
edition is at this early stage of its publication nearly exhausted. Now let us glance for a 
moment at the true cause of this somewhat unusual popularity. There was a mystery, 
to be sure, concerning the authorship of the papers. ‘* Who is it,’ was the general query, 
‘whose good fortune it has been to forgather at literary reiinions with SypNgy Smirn, 
Tuomas CAMPBELL, Ropert Soutney, Lams, CoLerinee, the Montecomerys, et id 
genus omne ?—to say nothing of distinguished painters, and lady-authors of the greatest 
celebrity ?”? ‘This unsatisfied query gave, and gives, no doubt, an added interest to these 
‘ pen-and-ink’-lings ; although, after reading the very first sketch, we could have laid our 
hand upon the writer’s shoulder, if we had chanced to be in Boston. Howbeit, we kept 
and keep his secret: Stat nominis umbra. It was not however the curiosity concerning 
the authorship of these papers that was the chief cause of their popularity; it was their 
easy, familiar, off-hand, gossipy style, which made them so acceptable to the public. It 
was easy to see that it was no trouble for the author to write down his recollections, for 
they actually seemed to crowd upon his pen; insomuch that it has more than once been 
intimated that not a few of his incidents were ready-made to his hand ; yet it so happens 
that we had heard from the writer’s own lips, in the easy play of conversation, and before 
a thought of writing or printing them had entered his brain, every apparent example in 
this kind that has been cited. No; the author of these ‘ pen-and-ink sketches’ is a close 
observer, an accurate describer, and a felicitous writer; and of this fact our readers (if 
they did but know it) are well aware ; for they have encountered him often in our pages ; 
they will do so in the present number, in the fine lines to a leaf from a tree growing over 
the grave of the poet Gray ; and they will have frequent occasion to recognize his style, 
both in the prose and poetry which will diversify the contents of future numbers of the 
KNICKERBOCKER. We have left ourselves little space to speak of ‘CuatTreRTon, a Ro- 
mance of Literary Life,’ with which the volume closes. Few readers but are aware of 
the wonderful boy-poet, who seventy-five years ago threw the literary and learned circles 
of England into a flutter of excitement respecting the authorship of the celebrated Row- 
LEY poems, which he himself wrote. In the present sketch, our author tells us that ro- 
mance has been less studied than reality ; and so closely have facts been adhered to, that 
the story might almost serve as a biography of one whom WorpsworTu has styled 





‘ CHATTERTON, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.’ 


There are, beside, a few contemporary portraits introduced, which impart all that is 
needed in regard of a strict vraisemblance. But the reader, if he has not already done 
so, will purchase the volume and read it. We annex a single passage from the author’s 
‘Introduction :’ ‘ The unexpected favor with which these Sketches have been received, 
and a very general call for them in a collected form, have led to their re-publication in 
this volume. , Written as they were, in haste, and without any effort having been made to 
render them, exclusive of their subject matter, attractive, the critical eye must have dis- 
covered many faults, some of which the writer has now endeavored to amend. Beside a 
revision of these articles, a few new anecdotes have been given, and some passages, par- 
tially obscure, rendered more intelligible.’ The second series of these Sketches are now 
in course of publication in the ‘ Atlas,’ and it is intended, when they shall have been 
concluded, to publish them in a volume uniform with the present. 
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A Trip to Nracara 1n 1765.— One of the most entertaining and instructive mss. 
that has lately been submitted to us, is the narrative of a ‘ Journey to Niagara, Montreal 
and Quebec, in 1775; or,’T'is Eighty Years Since.’ We quite agree with the writer, that 
at a time when thousands are gliding smoothly and swiftly along, to view the most mag- 
nificent of Nature’s works, it will not be uninteresting to mark the difference between 
the undertaking at that period and the present. ‘ While some no doubt will rejoice in 
being able to obtain so grand a sight at so small a cost of time and trouble, others (and 
perhaps many) will regret that the facilities afforded to travellers in these days should 
have deprived the enterprise of its romance, and wish that they too had lived when it was 
indeed something to have seen the Falls of Niagara.’ Let us take a running glance at a 
portion of the narrative in question. In July, 1765, the journalist and party left New- 
York in a sloop for Albany, ‘a dirty, ill-built Dutch town, of about three hundred houses,’ 
which they reached, after many perils and contrary winds, in the short space of five 
days, and which they left, ‘after having dined at ScuuyLer’s.’ They slept next night 
at Sir Witit1Am JouNson’s, at Schenectady ; -breakfasted next morning at Fort Johnson 
with Sir WiLu1Am’s son, the Indian superintendent; and dined with Sir WiLtiam at 
Johnson-Hall,’ eight miles farther on. Their host was ‘ continually plagued with the 
Indians, who spoilt his garden, and kept his house always dirty.’ From Fort Harkimer, 
‘ built on land belonging to old Harkimer,’ they rowed up the Mohawk, (‘ very hard work 
for the poor soldiers,’) until they came to Fort Schuyler, ‘a little block-house, built 
during the last war, not capable of containing above six or eight people ;’ thence, through 
a thick wood and bad path, to Fort Stanwix, built in 1759; thence on horseback along 
Wood-creek to the ‘ Royal Block-House,’ on the east end of Oneida lake, ‘a kind of 
wooden castle, proof against Indian attacks ;’ thence to Fort Brewington, at the west end 
of the same lake, ‘a small stockade, built last war.’ Thence they rowed down the Os- 
wego river to Fort Ontario, on the lake of that name ; a ‘ structure of wood, with five 
bastions, built in 1759,’ where they ‘met Ponpiacn, the celebrated Ottawa chief, with 
fifty head-men of the neighboring Indians, come to meet Sir WiLL1aM Jounson.’ They 
encamped the next night on the banks of the lake, thirty miles from the fort; and by 
similar stages, along the then unbroken forest, they arrived at length at Fort Niagara, 
and proceeded thence to the Falls. Contrast the following with the present means of 
access to all points of the cataract: ‘ We had got a rope, and resolved by its assistance to 
go to the bottom of the Falls; but some accident happening to the horse of the man who 
had charge of the rope, he was obliged to stop on the road; and endeavoring to overtake 
us, he lost his way; so we should have been a second time disappointed of the pleasure of 
seeing the Falls from the bottom, had we not resolved to go down at all events, without a 
rope. Before this resolution could be executed, it was necessary to find out a proper 
place from which we might make an attempt, with some probability of success. This 
Was no easy matter; and we examined the banks of the river for at least an hour and a 
half, before any such place could be found. Nothing but the bare face of rock was to be 
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seen. At last an opening appeared between some trees and bushes, which though dangerous 
to go down, seemed the most likely place for our purpose of any we had seen. A council 
was now held, whether an attempt should be made there. We all seemed pretty well 
agreed, that if any one of us would jump down a smooth perpendicular rock, about twenty 
feet in height, when he got to the bottom, it was likely he might find a place, where we 
might descend lower withease! Nothing was now wanting but a mouse hardy enough to 
tie the bell about the cat’s neck. At last one of the company, after having made one or 
two fruitless attempts, fixed a forked pole to the branch of a tree that hung over the rock, 
and by that means let himself down to the bottom. The fork of the pole broke, as he 
was going down, and I think it is a wonder he did not break his neck. 

‘ After looking about him some time, he found some notched logs, not twenty yards from 
the place where he had risked breaking his bones, that served as a ladder, by which the 
whole company went down easily to the place where he was. We then scrambled down, 
holding by stumps and roots, and tufts of grass, to the bottom, and a terrible piece of work 
we had before we got there! Our labor however was in a great measure recompensed 
by a sight of the Falls, which appear much higher, and much more beautiful, than from 
above, on either side. We went so near as to be wet through with the spray. After get- 
ting to the bottom of the precipice, our anxiety to be near the Falls was so great, that we 
forgot to mark the place where we came down; and so, after our curiosity was satisfied 
with looking, we were obliged to wander up and down for three hours, and scramble 
over many dangerous places before we could find our way. The night approaching, gave 
us a comfortable prospect of staying there till morning; and the appearance of wolves’ 
tracks in many places added much to our pleasant situation. We were informed that 
those animals frequently travelled about that place in companies of about twenty or thirty 
at a time, and were so fierce as to attack men, even in the middle of the day. As we had 
nothing with us to defend ourselves, nor flint and steel to make a fire, I think the odds 
were above five to four, that no part of us except our bones would have ever got to the top 
of the hill, undigested, if we had not luckily found our way. Upon the whole, our jaunt 
was difficult and dangerous ; yet a sight of the Falls from below affords great pleasure.’ 

Arrived at Fort Niagara, on their way to Canada, the journalist of the party thus 
speaks of that fortication : ‘ Niagara seems to be the key of all our northern possessions 
in America ; yet so fond are the ministry of the appearance of economy, that this fort, for 
want of a trifling annual expense, is suffered to go toruin. The works are all built of 
turf; they are very extensive, and very much out of repair. The commanding officer as- 
sured me that if the fort was attacked, it must fall, as he did not think it tenable. There 
is indeed in the fort a large stone house, ninety by forty-five feet, which is proof against any 
attacks, even though the Indians were in possession of the fort: yet, if there were three or 
four Frenchmen with these Indians, who could show them the use of the cannon in the 
fort, the house would soon be levelled to the ground. ‘This large house was built by the 
French, under the pretence of its being a trading-house, the Indians refusing then te per- 
mit them to build a fort. Soon after the house was built, they raised a stockade about it, 
and by degrees constructed the regular fortification which is now seen here.’ It would 
be pleasant to follow our journalist on his Canadian tour, but we must content ourselves 
with this little incidental account of the cold weather ‘ enjoyed’ at Quebec: ‘The cold 
is so intense at Quebec, that all the meat and poultry which is used during the winter is 
killed in the beginning of December, and kept frozen till the beginning of April. If the 
meat is frozey immediately after it is killed, it will be as tough when thawed at the end 
of three or four months as the day it was killed. If it is kept four or five days, till it is 
grown tender, before it is frozen, it will be in the same state when thawed, and suffers 
not the least degree of putrefaction by being kept any length of time frozen. Frozen 
meat, if cut with an axe, will fly into chips, like a block of ice. The neatest and most 
frugal method of cutting frozen meat is with a saw; the saw-dust makes excellent soup. 
Milk is brought to market, frozen in bags.’ We hope to see this entertaining journal 
published. 
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A soLiTaRY CELEBRATION, OR PaTRiIoTIsM oN ‘ PiLot-Knos.’ — We are certain that 
our readers will share the pleasure with which we perused the accompanying epistle. 
Let us premise, that in Ripley county, Missouri, near the head spring of the river St. 
Francis, and not far from the celebrated ‘Iron Mountain,’ there rises, to the height of 
three hundred and fifty feet above the surrounding country, a dark cone of ‘ micaceous 
oxide of iron,’ the base of which is less than a mile in circumference, which is known by 
the name of ‘ The Pilot-Knob.’ While our readers, here and in other sections of the 
country, were celebrating the recent ‘ Sabbath-Day of Freedom,’ our friend and corres- 
pondent stood silent and alone on the top of this lofty natural tower, and far removed from 
any human habitation, communed with the grandeur of nature and the sublimity of ‘ Na- 
ture’s Gop.’ From this spot, on the afternoon of the last Fourth-of-July, he writes us as 
follows: ‘ Fancy, that wild penciller, places ‘O_Lp Knick’ before me, with brow unwrink- 
led, seated in his old arm-chair, smiling complacently, the while his ear drinks in the 
sound of the rolling drum, the ear-piercing fife, the bugle’s blast, the cannon’s roar, and the 
shouts of freemen, thankful for Gop’s high gift of freedom. Yes, there I see you sit, my 
friend ; and through Fancy’s telescope I think I see two glasses, two friends, and a bottle of 
choice wine, ‘in honor of the occasion.” But can you, who are sufficiently imaginative, 
see me, sitting here on a dark crest of iron-rock, beside a little bubbling gush of water, 
whose clear drops come pattering out upon the stones as if they were counting the quick 
steps of time? Can you see me,‘ Knick?’ By my side stands my dearest friend, my 
own fast-bounding steed; before me, with its sheets outspread, lies my sketching-folio ; 
but no bottle, no crystal glass. I have eschewed them both forever! And why? She 
bade me doit! - . - Ah! what a picture lies outstretched before and around me! "T is 
a scene which would awaken enthusiasm in the most Platonic soul, and soften down and 
render purer a vice-bound heart. Along the base of my iron throne rolls the gentle Saint 
Francis, like a silver thread drawn athwart a mottled sky, and farther on lies the sluggish 
Sabine, looking like a streak of sunshine in the bosom of a meadow ; the banks of both 
fringed with grass and trees, which in the distance remind me of soft lashes half drooping 
over a maiden’s liquid eye. How glorious is it, in the presence of such a scene, and at 
such a time, to feel alone! This feeling it was which prompted the stanzas, ‘I am mon- 
arch of all I survey ;’ it is the feeling which DioGeNEs would have summed up as ‘ bliss ;’ 
and it is a joy to one who has seen that in this cold world which has made him old be- 
fore his time. Yes, dear ‘Knick!’ strange though it be, I joy to be alone ; with no 
‘ friends’ around me, for friends have been my worst enemies. 

‘It is ‘Tue Fourrn ;’ the sixty-ninth anniversary of that glorious day, when fifty-six 
granitic, imperishable names laid the foundation of the noblest history that mortal hand 
hath penned or mortal eye re-read. This day the very eagles scream their notes of joy, 
and forbear to rend their prey; this day Freepom dons her star-spangled robe, and 
flying through the air, shouts ‘ Peace! joy! to the freed millions of America!’ Ay, 
abroad and at home, on every shore, in every port, on each sea that rolls its watery 
earth-link, that glorious robe, with its stripes and stars, floats on the breeze, the very 
zephyrs, which proudly bear it in their twining arms, singing exultingly the while! How 
nobly doth its simple starry embleras contrast with the ‘crown and lion,’ the ‘ crescent 
and scimetar,’ the ‘ castle and keys ;’ they, the emblem of the monarchical slavery they 
shadow forth ; ours the emblem that tells us star-light is free to all —to rich and poor, high 
and low, great and small. Even here, on this lonely height, things seem different from 
yesterday. ‘The birds I think sing louder, clearer notes, and the waters bubble forth 
swifter and more coolingly. With you this is a toast-day. J too will drink a toast; and 
with my knee bent down upon this rock, my fevered brow shall droop to the crystal 
sparkling stream, while I pray that our liberty may be as eternal as this iron mount; our 
fame as bright as this silver stream; our sacred union eternal as Gop’s will, and our 
Republic a ‘ Pilot Knob’ to all the nations of the earth! May she ride the crest of 
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every wave, and ever keeping Liberty as her guide, steer forever on in the course of 
glory ! - Acain cast I forth an enthusiastic gaze upon the fair scenes, which, 
boundless as my vision, stretch around me. In yon smooth prairie of velvet green, 
where winds in many a curious turn the spring which rises by my side, I see troops of 
horned bucks, timid does, and spotted fawns, disporting wildly through the grassy mead. 
Apparently careless of danger, and fearless of the hunter’s aim, they seem to know that 
this is ‘ Freedom’s Birth-day,’ and that there are none so base as to desecrate the time 
with carnage and murder. Play on, bright creatures! gambol as ye may ; this day the 
hunter rests from his cruel toil ; this day, even to him who knows no Sabbath, is holy. 
You know much of my life, ‘OLp Knick ;’ it has been one of active, changing and most 
various adventure ; in the course of which, this anniversary has found me in all climes, 
on all soils, traversing all seas; and yet until now it has never been marked with the full 
enjoyment which I find in this glorious solitude, this seat of thought-begetting Nature. 
No being near me; elevated where my eye commands an illimitable space ; my mind 
freely wanders over the whole of our happy Union, painting scenes as various as diversity 


itself when multiplied by infinity. 1 envy not those who spend this day haranguing 


vast crowds ; I envy not those who seek in wine to heighten joy. Alone, I enjoy this 
‘Fourtn’ in the woods as well as they, with all the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ which 
surround their rejoicings.’” The reader will be glad to learn that our friend will frequently 
favor us with kindred sketches of scenes and events in the very ‘ far west,’ whither he is 
now leisurely journeying, en route to ‘ Mexique.’ 


ReELics oF THE OLpEN TimeE.— A correspondent, who only requires condensation and 
revision to constitute him all he may reasonably hope to become, in a literary point of view, 
has sent us an agreeable picture of a ‘ Relic of the Olden Time,’ from which we take one 
or two agreeable passages. ‘It is pleasant,’ he writes, ‘in these days of enterprise and 
velocity, to fall in occasionally with a genuine descendant of our good Dutch ancestors ; 
one who may be supposed to represent, as far as such a thing can be, the feelings and 


opinions of old Drepricu KNICKERBOCKER, were he to rise from his grave, and behold 


the wonders of the world around him. How that worthy gentleman would stare, and rub 


his spectacles, and stare again, were he to get up very early on some bright summer morn- 
ing, and standing on the banks of his dearly-beloved Hudson, perceive a superb steamer 


floating along at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour, bearing a picture of his own 
goodly person, and decorated with his name! That honest Dutchman and renowned his- 
torian would be totally unable to discover, in the splendor of the modern metropolis, any 
traces of the city of New-Amsterdam, which was aforetime the scene of his labors and 
daily peregrinations. Should he indulge in a walk before breakfast along the wharves and 
piers of our two rivers, he would hardly believe his eyes, while gazing at the throngs of 
newly-arrived passengers, just landed from the North and the South, the East and the 
West. He would be jostled about with as little ceremony as though he had no business in 
his own birth-place ; he would be run over by an omnibus bearing his own name ; perhaps 
the old man would be ‘ put in a state of high dudgeon,’ by having tbe ‘ drop-game’ played 
upon him by some of the practitioners of that popular art. He would return to his lodgings, 
out of humor with every body, saying to himself, ‘The world is too fast and too old for 
me now!’ He would swallow his meal in silence ; and after paying his reckoning, would 
pack up his little portmanteau, and start, as he did once before, for a region beyond the reach 
of the Gothamites.’ Our correspondent goes on to remark, that it was his good fortune 
not long since to meet, in an excursion to the North, with an old gentleman who might be 
regarded as a true specimen of the ancient Dutch school. In the earliest childhood of the 
writer, his form and features were familiar to him ; and the hand of Time had passed so 
lightly over him, that little change was observable. 


Although some sixty winters had left 
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a little of their frost upon his locks, and there was an additional wrinkle or two upon his 
face, yet his altogether characteristic appearance and manner betrayed the old KNIcKER- 
BOCKER at once. He lived in Albany, which he seemed to admire less now than when it 
had not long emerged from the settlement which grew up around Fort Orange. Indeed, 
he seemed not a little querulous touching our fair Northern sister: ‘ 1t is all a humbug, Sir. 
The city is going to ruin, Sir, as fast it can, Sir. Half the stores in State-street and Broad- 
way, as they call it, are ‘to let;? and some of our heaviest merchants, let me tell you in 
confidence, are shaking in their shoes. Times are not as they used to be before they had 
your ‘ Empires’ and your ‘ Niagaras,’ your ‘ KnNIcKERBOCKERS,’ and your ‘ Rip Van WIN- 
KLEs’ on the river, to spirit away a trader from the West, who happens to have a little 
change in his pocket, as fast as they can, to your big city of New-York. A man now-a- 
days can go down the river for little or nothing, Sir ; and what’s the use of his staying here, 
when he can have his sail of three hundred miles, and see the small villages in the bar- 
gain? Sir, I remember the good old times, before we had your canals and your steam-boats 
and your rail-roads ; when eight, ten, and sometimes twenty Pennsylvania wagons — you 
remember the Pennsylvania wagons? — would leave the city in one day, loaded with goods, 
for what we then called the Far West. Those were the times forme! T'hen we did busi- 
ness. Whena man froma distance got here, he was at his journey’s end ; we had him fast ; 
there was no where else for him to go to. New-York was out of the question ; it took ten 
or twelve days, on an average, to go there ; and then the time and the expense mounted 
up so, the thing would n’t pay. No, Sir; what they call the ‘improvements’ of the times 
have just settled the affair with old Albany. If it had not been for them, she might have 
been something.’ ‘ But, Doctor,’ said I, ‘ it seems to me your ancient city is getting on very 
well, in spite of all these draw-backs, as you call them. The population appears to have 
doubled within the last twenty years ; that is, since the ‘ big ditch’ was completed. Your 
wharves and basin seem to be full of activity; and even the very last ‘ relics of the olden 
time’ are being torn down, to make way for elegant buildings and substantial ware-houses. 
Here you are, yourself, inthe midst of a very bee-hive. I have no doubt you do twice as 
much business now as you did five years ago.’ ‘ No, Sir,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I tell 
you it’s all moonshine. You can’t get the cash for what you do; and if you trust em, why 
they pay you as the cat paid the monkey, over the face and eyes. A pretty ‘ bee-hive,’ to 
be sure,I’min! What does it all amountto? These Boston Yankees have built their 
rail-road up to our river, and as fast as they cart in the passengers, just so fast does your 
other rail-road cart them out. It’s come and go; not ‘here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
No, Sir, they don’t stay long enough to change their shirts. Perhaps you remember the 
great ‘ how-d’ye-do’ they had when this Eastern road was finished. For my part, I wish 
it had been in Guinea, before the city ever subscribed one red cent to the plaguy thing! 
Yes, a great ‘ row-de-dow’ they had to celebrate the completion of the ‘ Boston and Albany 
Rail-road.’ Our polite mayor made a very low bow to the Boston mayor, and the Boston 
mayor made a very low bow to the Albany mayor; and then there were speeches, and 
toasts, and all that rigmarole, setting forth in very grand language the affection that existed 
between the two cities. This was to be ‘the connecting link between the East and the 
West;’ a great business was to centre here. Every body’s fortune was to be made ina 
minute. What is the upshot of it atl?) Why, these confounded Yankees take away our 
pork, and beef, and flour, and what do they give us inreturn? Codfish, Sir, nothing but cod- 
fish! I told the people when they voted to build a part of this road, they had better keep 
their six hundred thousand dollars in their pockets. It will be a dead loss to the city, every 
farthing of it. And how have these Boston folks treated us since? Hav’nt they built 
another road to connect themselves with Troy, and so after all give Albany the slip? I 
see through the whole of it. It’s a combination between the Boston Yankees and the 
Troy Yankees to cheat Albany out of its eye-teeth.’, Our correspondent made no farther 
attempt to reason the old gentleman out of his notions. ‘It would have done no good,’ he 
adds: ‘There he sits day after day, surrounded by the incontestable evidences of the 
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advance and growth of his native city, and yet shuts his eyes against them all, and cries 
out ‘ Humbug!’ ‘ moonshine!’ ‘ ruin!’ to every one that asks a question upon the subject. 
He has often predicted to us that it would not be very long before the grass would grow 
in Pearl-street, as it did in days of yore, when our good Dutch mothers could make a 
morning visit in their night-gowns, without fear of being stared at by improper eyes. There 
was, some few years ago, on the banks of the Mohawk, an old Dutchman, who com- 
plained bitterly of the progress of modern improvement, because it cut off small strips from 
his farm. ‘ First,’ said he, ‘came de road; well, dat was bad enough: den came de 
canawl; well,dat was worse: and den, last,’ said he, ‘ came de rail-road, and dat was de 
Duyvel!’ My friend the Doctor agrees with his contemporary in most of his sentiments.’ 


A rew Ranpom THovucuts on CruELTY To ANIMALS. — The horse is a noble ani- 
mal; so is the dog ; and kind and affectionate creatures they are, and very useful too, as 
all the world knows. And yet, how much do they suffer from the cruelty of man; what 
curses, what blows, what impossible tasks are not heaped upon them ; and how patiently 
do they bear them all, striving their best, and straining their very heart-strings to do the 
will of a hard master, and seldom uttering so much as a single curse in requital of all his 
brutality! So much has been said and written on this question, and so many laws against 
cruelty to beasts remain a dead-letter on the statute-books, that it seems but a sorry task 
to utter another word on the subject; and indeed, many humane people, who once took 
an interest in it, have at last given it up in despair. Now and then, it is true, we hear of 
some case, where the brutal treatment of animals has been followed by the punishment 
at law of the offender ; but such cases are rare, for the complainant is so generally stig- 
matized as a ‘ meddlesome fellow,’ and sometimes so narrowly escapes mal-treatment 
himself, that few people care to put themselves in sucha position. Perhaps, after all, the 
most ‘ satisfactory’ punishment of such inhumanity is that which, by a sort ef Lynch-law, 
sometimes occurs on the spet. Three such cases have come under our own observation 
within the last year. The first occurred im one of the most populous streets of the me- 
tropolis, where a noble-looking horse, having been goaded to madness by the blows of his 
driver, suddenly broke from the traces, and lifting both heels, planted them directly in 
the breast of the offender. The man was dashed across the street, and lay there, the 
mere wreck of what he was a moment before. Three ribs were stove in, his right leg 
broken, and the skull so badly fractured, by striking against a kerb-stone, that it was 
thought he could not live. He was carried home, and after five months of suffering, came 
out again, a cripple for life. The second took place on one of our wharves, where a 
carman had stood beating his horse for upward of twenty minutes, because the poor ani- 
mal could not drag a heavy load out of a deep rut. A crowd had gathered around, and 
many individuals tried to put a stop to the man’s brutality. Some offered to assist him 
out with his load, and others threatened him with the law. But he would accept of no 
assistance ; he scorned the statute-book ; and finally threatened to horse-whip the first 
man who interfered again. The mate of a vessel, who had been most active in the mat- 
ter, took this as a personal challenge, especially as the carman had directed his eyes to- 
ward him when he uttered it. ‘Throwing off his jacket, thereupon, he immediately ‘ went 
at him,’ as he termed it, and a sounder drubbing man never received than that same pug- 
nacious carmen. 

The third case happened on the margin of a dock that was being filled up for a wharf, 
one cold morning last spring ; but its termination had more of the comic than of the 
tragic element in it. A great lubberly boy had got a small ‘ puplet,’ apparently but a few 
months old, of which he was trying to make a ‘ water-dog,’ although the poor beast had 
no more of the water species in him than a cat. The boy first threw a chip in, and then 
ordered the dog to ‘go and fetch it.’ The little fellow looked up in the boy’s face and 
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wagged his tail. The order was repeated ; when, the dog still hesitating, the lubber 

seized him by the tail and threw him into the middle of the pond. The little animal 

scrambled to the shore again, as well as he was able, where, moaning and shivering with 

the cold, he crawled up to his master, and endeavored to lick his feet. Kicks and buffets, 

despite our remonstrance, repaid him for this demonstration of love ; and then followed 

another order to ‘go and fetch it.’ The dog now tried to crawl away, when the boy 

seized him by the neck, and stood ready to give him another plunge. As he held him 

for an instant, the poor creature turned his head, as well as he was able, and gazing in 
his master’s face, said so piteously, by his looks, ‘Oh, don’t doit again!’ that nothing but 
an extra share of inhumanity could have prompted the boy to repeat the outrage. ‘I'he 
dumb appeal was disregarded. He was again thrown into the dock, and was most probably 
severely injured by the fall, for he floundered about in a circle for three or four minutes, as 
if bewildered ; and afterward sank several times before reaching the shore. When he 
got to land again, he staggered a few paces, and then fell exhausted on the pavement. 
The boy ran toward him, his face flushed with passion, and was about to inflict farther 
chastisement on his victim, when a burly, good-natured, sailor-looking man, who had 
been quietly watching the affair, checked him: ‘ My lad, look here!’ said he, pulling a 
large orange from his pocket, and holding it temptingly toward him. The boy paused, 
and looked wistfully at the fruit. His eye glistened as he put out his hand to clutch the 
proffered gift, when the sailor withdrew it, and tossed it into the middle of the dock. 
* Now, you young rascal!’ said he, turning to the boy, ‘ Now, Sir, go and fetch wu!’ The 
fellow shook his head, and began to step back. ‘Go and fetch it! I say,’ repeated the 
sailor, in a sterner voice, and advancing a step or two. ‘The young rogue now turned on 
his heel, and was attempting to run, when Jack seized him by the seat of his trowsers 
and threw him plump into the middle of the dock, with as much ease, apparently, as he 
had done the orange. Our first impulse was to interfere in the matter; but, on a second 
thought, we came to the conclusion that as justice had been already done in the premises, 
things might as well remain as they were. 


JoURNAL OF THE First AMERICAN CONVENTION, OR ConGREss oF CoLonies. — We 
have received a note from Lewis CruGEr, Esquire, accompanying ‘ an antique and rare 
‘ Journal of the First American Convention, or Congress of Colonies, in 1765,’ which 
formed the very first movement of the American Revolution. This journal, with praise- 
worthy patriotism and family pride, Mr. Crucer is about to cause to be published. It 
establishes the fact conclusively, that the first Congress of States, or Colonies, ever held 
in America, was held long before the Confederation, in the city of New-York, in March 
1765, and that the first action against the tyranny of Great Britain was there originated, 
and the first remonstrance from thence issued. ‘The noble merit,’ writes Mr. Crucer, 
‘of this first great movement is constantly claimed by Boston, in her destruction of the tea- 
chests, fen years later, and as warmly disputed by North-Carolina, in her Mecklenburg 
Resolutions, of no earlier date than the Boston achievement. In reply to these claims, I 
have never yet seen the true honor asserted by the city of New-York, by whom this Con- 
gress was originated, in the master spirits of Ropertr Livineston and Joun CruGer, from 
the pen of the latter of whom proceeded the admirable ‘ Declaration of Rights,’ which, 
together with the ‘ Memorial to the King and Parliament,’ from the pen of Mr. Livine- 
STON, formed the first remonstrance ever sent to that body from the Colonies ; and it had 
the effect of rousing the attention of Great Britain to this country more effectually than 
any other act of our countrymen, and called forth some of the noblest efforts of CHaTHam 
and of Burke.’ We shall look with interest for the publication of this valuable ‘ Journal,’ 
and may take another occasion more particularly to advert to it. We have a warm inte- 


rest, we hope in common with our readers, in every thing connected with the early history 
and progress of our beloved country. 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.— Have the goodness to be pleased 
with this our present number, Sir Reader ; or else fancy your taste at fault, and leave us 
in ‘blessed ignorance’ that you are not delighted; for sooth to say, we ourselves have 
pondered over its several ‘ Original Papers’ many times, and never without an inward 
chuckle at thought of the pleasure that was in store for you. Inthe sketch of ‘Belgrade,’ 
by our eastern correspondent, you will find a graphic description of that famous city, once 
boldly besieged by ‘an Austrian army, awfully arrayed ;’ ‘Bill Barter the Corswain’s Story’ 
needs no word of ours; we are only too happy in being able to promise that the writer 
will not unfrequently add to the interest of our pages. The ‘Midsummer’s Day-Dream’ 
heralds a ‘ Discourse’ which possesses a kindred fervor and felicity of style, and which 
will appear in our October issue. A new and most welcome contributor, whom we in- 
tend to make an old one, ‘ fleshes his maiden’ quill in the paper entitled ‘Fleecing a Law- 
yer, which whoso enjoys not, is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils — and ‘he a’nt 
nothing else!’ ‘The New Philosophy,’ as the reader will see anon, opens a rich vein of 
wholesome satire. Presently you shall hear of ‘The Sack Proper,’ the ‘Sack Degene- 
rate,’ the ‘ Sack Mongrel,’ (being a cross between the sack and surtout) the ‘Sack Be- 
frogged,’ and the ‘Sack Disreputable ;’ and also, ‘ for the especial gratification of the 
ladies,’ of ‘ Tournures, with a Dissertation on Walking ;’ of ‘ Bonnets in General, but 
principally of the Bonnet Homeeopathic ;’ all these subjects the ‘Arcu-Humsua’ ‘ cal’lates 
to lectur’ upon hereafter; in fact, we’ve ‘got the papers,’ and capital they are. The 
‘Glimpse into Faéry Land’ has the delicacy and fancy of ‘ The Culprit- Fay,’ and will surely 
entertain the class indicated by the writer in the exordium to the article. The ‘ Thoughts 
on Religious Liberty,’ especially the closing portion of the paper, will remind the metro- 
politan reader, that laws for the observance of the Sabbath, which shut out innocent en- 
joyments from the toilful many among us, to whom Sunday is the only day of repose, may 
be so expounded or enforced as to enhance the very evil they were designed to avert. It 
has been well observed, that ‘ Religion, like its votaries, while it exists on the earth, must 
have a body as well asa soul. A religion purely spiritual might suit a being as pure, but 

men are compound animals ; and the body must needs exercise a power over the mind.’ 
By the by, the ‘Stranger in Lowell’ has some well-considered and pregnant remarks in 
relation to what constitutes ‘ keeping the Sabbath,’ a part of which we shall take the 
liberty of quoting in this connexion. ‘Iam no Puritan,’ says the ‘ Stranger,’ (he is a son 
of New-England, however, and an exemplary member of the Orthodox division of the 
Society of Friends,) ‘lam no Puritan, but I nevertheless welcome with joy unfeigned 
this First Day of the Week; sweetest pause in our hard life-march, greenest resting-place 
in the hot desert we are treading! The errors of those who mistake its benignant rest for 
the iron rule of the Jewish Sabbath, and who consequently hedge it about with penalties, 
and bow down before it in slavish terror, should not render us less grateful for the real 
blessings it brings us. As a day wrested in some degree from the god of this world, as an 
opportunity aflorded for thoughtful self-communing, let us receive it as a good gift of our 

Heavenly Parent, in love rather than fear.’ He then adverts to his having seen on 

Sunday, in a prominent street of Lowell, laborers ‘ with coats off and sleeves rolled up, 

heaving at levers and smiting with sledge-hammers,’ in full view of the ‘ solemn go-to- 

meeting people, smileless and awful,’ who crowded the street; and this too in a city where 
some twenty pulpits deal out anathemas upon all who ‘ desecrate the Lorp’s day ;’ but, 

he adds, ‘ What would be sin past repentance in an individual], becomes quite proper in a 

corporation. True, the Sabbath is holy — but the factory-canals must be repaired. Every 

body ought to go to church — but the dividends must not be diminished.’ Follow him a 

little, farther : 

‘To a close observer of human nature, there is nothing surprising in the fact that a class of persons 
who wink at the sacrifice of Sabbath sanctities to the demon of Gain, look at the same time with 


stern disapprobation upon every thing partaking of the character of amusement, however innocent 
and healthful, on this day. But, for myself, looking down through the light of a golden evening upon 
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these quietly passing groups, I cannot find it in my heart to condemn them for seeking, on this, their 
sole day of leisure, the needful influences of social enjoyment, unrestrained exercise, and fresh air. 
I cannot think any essential service to religion or humanity would result from the conversion of their 
day of rest into a Jewish Sabbath, and their consequent confinement, like so many pining prisoners, 
in close and crowded boarding-houses. Is not cheerfulness a duty ?—a better expression of our 
gratitude for Gop’s blessings than mere words? And even under the old law of rituals, what answer 
had the Pharisees to the question, ‘Is it not lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day?’ I am naturally 
of a sober temperament, and am, beside, a member of that sect which Dr. More has called, mistak- 
ingly indeed, ‘the most melancholy of all;’ but 1 confess a special dislike of disfigured faces ; osten- 
tatious displays of piety; pride aping humility. Asceticism, moroseness, self-torture; ingratitude 
in view of down-showering blessings, and painful! restraint of the better feelings of our nature, may 
befit a Hindoo fakir, or a Mandan medicine-man with buffalo skulls strung to his lacerated muscles, 
but they look to me sadly out of place in a believer of the Glad Evangel of the New Testament. 
The life of the Divine TracueEr affords no countenance to this sullen and gloomy saintliness, shut- 


ting up the heart against the sweet influences of human sympathy and the blessed ministrations of 


Nature. To the horror and clothes-rending astonishment of blind Pharisees, HE uttered the signifi- 
cant truth, that ‘ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ From the close air 
of crowded cities, from thronged temples and synagogues; where priest and Levite kept up a show 
of worship, drumming upon hollow ceremonials the more loudly for their emptiness of life. as the 
husk rustles the more when the grain is gone; He led His disciples out into the country stillness, 
under clear Eastern heavens, on the breezy tops of mountains, in the shade of fruit-trees, by the side 
of fountains and through yellow harvest fields, enforcing the lessons of H1s divine morality by com- 
parisons and parables suggested by the objects around Hi, or the cheerful incidents of social hu- 
manity, the vineyard, the field lily, the sparrow in the air, the sower in the seed-field, the feast and 
the marriage. Thus gently, thus sweetly kind and cheerful, fell from His lips the Gospet or Hv- 
MANITY: Love the fulfilling of every law; our love for one another measuring and manifesting our 
love of Him. The baptism wherewith He was baptized was that of Divine Fulness in the wauts of 
our humanity; the deep waters of our sorrows went over him; Ineffable Purity sounding for our 
sakes the dark abysm of sin; yet how like a river of light runs that serene and beautiful life through 
the narratives of the Evangelists! He broke bread with the poor despised publican; he sat down 
with the fishermen by the sea of Galilee; He spoke compassionate words to sin-sick Magdalen ; 
He sanctified by his presence the social enjoyments of home and friendship in the family of Bethany; 
He Jaid his hand of blessing on the sunny brows of children. He had regard even to the merely 
animal wants of the multitude in the wilderness. Hx frowned upon none of life’s simple and natural 
pleasures. The burden of His Gospel was Love: and in life and word He taught evermore the 
divided and scattered children of one great family, that only as they drew near each other could they 
approach Him who was their common centre; and that while no ostentation of prayer, nor rigid ob- 
servance of ceremonies, could elevate man to Heaven, the simple exercise of Love, in thought and 
action, could bring Heaven downto man. To weary and restless spirits He taught the great truth, 
that happiness consists in making others happy.’ 

We can add nothing to the force and felicitousness of these remarks ; and we leave 
the theme and its accessories to the heedful consideration of the reader. But we must not 
‘forget to remember’ that we were running a line of commentary through our ‘ Original 
Papers ;? and that we have omitted all mention of our poetical contributors. But what of 
that? If the author of the sparkling ‘Saratoga Eclogue ;’ if ALBERT Pike, and Jonn H. 
Rueyn; if Henry W. RockweE tu and fair Fanny Forrester, and the poetical spirits 
who keep them company, do not commend themselves to our readers, all we can say is, that 
they, the aforesaid readers, are ‘ not the persons we take them to be.’ ‘ A prepared report. 
Respect this.’ - - + We could not*help smiling at an incidental colloquial anecdote in our 
Providence correspondent’s ‘Characteristics of Yankeedoodledom,’ although we have a faint 
recollection of having encountered it before, somewhere: ‘ You hav’n’t seen a small calf 
go’long by here, have you, about three, three and a half, or four months old, within an hour, 
an hour and a half, or two hours, have you?’ ‘ Wal, yes,’ replied the other, ‘ there was a 
calf went by here this mornin’, runnin’, I should say, about a mile, a mile and a half, or 
two miles an hour, with a white spot on his rump, about the size of a dollar, dollar and a 
half, or two dollars, as nigh as I could calculate!’ One doesn’t often find any thing more 
vague than the arithmetical size of the distinctive spot on the rump of that remarkable 
estray. - - - Iv always affords us especial pleasure to record instances of American im- 
provement in the elegant or useful arts; and one of the most striking examples in this kind 
which we have lately seen, is an Improved Umbrella, which we predict will soon supersede 
at least all the ill-shaped and clumsy articles which have hitherto been so common among 
us; big, pot-bellied things, that one is half ashamed to carry, even in the roughest weather. 
The improved umbrella to which we allude is remarkable in this: with the exception of 
the fine stout silk with which it is covered, and a tasteful ornamented handle, the whole 
is composed of steel, tempered, with uniform nicety, to the proper state to afford security 


against breaking, while it retains all the strength and elasticity which are required. 
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Nothing could be more tasteful and convenient than this article. By an improvement in 
the various joints, the whole machine closes and folds in the smallest possible compass ; so 
that when placed in its case, it is very little heavier than a common-sized walking-stick, and 
scarcely so large as those which are sported by the ‘ young men about town.’ The ‘ Im- 
proved Umbrella’ is on sale we believe at Number ‘Two Barclay-street, where we advise 
our friends who ‘ disaflect a pluvious atmosphere’ to call and examine them. They are 
sunsparel, - - +» Dogs our far-western friend, who addresses us ‘in heaviness from the 
lead region,’ remember LeypEN’s noble lines to a gold coin, that ‘slave of the dark 
and dirty mine,’ which came so late ‘in distant Ind’ to mock his wasted frame 
and banished heart? Let him remember, then, that there is this difference between health 
and money: ‘ Money is the most envied, but the least enjoyed; health is the most enjoyed, 
but the least envied. The poorest man would not part with health for money, while the 
richest would gladly part with all their money for health.’ Let us hope that ‘ these be sea- 
sonable words.’ - - - We derive the annexed amusing communication from a correspond- 
ent who can never write too often to be welcome to the pages of the KNICKERBOCKER or 
to its readers: ‘ There are probably many people now living, who remember the celebrated 
Jew quack-doctor, Reusen Naruans, who flourished some forty years since, and whose 
medicines, the ‘Chinese Balsam of Life’ and the ‘ Celebrated Hair-Invigorating Lotion,’ 
made so much noise at that time. But few, I presume, have heard of the anecdote I am 
about to relate concerning him. When the ‘ doctor's’ medicines were first announced to 
the world, a simple-minded laboring man purchased one bottle of the Lotion and another of 
the Balsam, for his wife, who had a consumptive cough of many years’ standing, and was 
beside threatened with the total loss of her hair. The woman used both remedies accord- 
ing to directions, and as is usual with ignorant people, in such cases, thought they were 
really doing hera vast deal of good. The cough seemed to her to be going away rapidly; she 
‘ breathed freer,’ while her hair appeared to be coming back again thicker than ever. Asa 
natural consequence, she felt very great confidence in the medicines ; and when the first lot 
of Balsam was all used, she sent her husband to get the bottle filled again. The doctor asked 
the man how the medicine operated? ‘Oh, grandly!’ replied the husband; ‘my wife’s 
cough ’s e’en-a’ most gone, and her hair ’s all coming back again as fiery as ever.’ ‘ Ah,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ that’s the way my medicines always work. ‘There ’s no mistake about them. 
They ’re just what I call them, the ‘greatest wonders of the age.’ I 'spose you ’ve no ob- 
jection to giving me your affidavit?’ ‘Qh, no,’ replied the man ; ‘ that’s just what my wife 
wants me to do.’ ‘The couple then repaired to the mayor’s office, where an affidavit was 
drawn up, sworn to, and witnessed. On returning to the doctor’s shop, the quack took up 
the empty bottle for the purpose of refilling it. Uncorking it, he put it to his nose and smelt 
of it. * Why, what can this mean?’ he exclaimed, in some astonishment; and then, after 
looking at the label, he smelt of it again. ‘ Why, Sir, this isn’t balsam, though the label 
says so, but the ‘ hair lotion!’ ‘ Hair lotion or not,’ replied the man, pointing to the bottle, 
‘that ’s what cured my wife’s dreadful cough, and the stuff in the other bottle at home is 
what made her hair grow again!’ ‘Strange! strange!’ repeated the doctor, with a puz- 
zled countenance ; ‘I don’t know what to make of it. Will you be kind enough, Sir, just 
to step back and get me the other bottle —the hair lotion, |mean?”’ ‘The man did so, and 
soon returned with the lotion-bottle. The doctor took it, and applied his nose to the mouth, 
‘And this,’ said he, ‘ is just as surely the balsam asthe other isthe lotion. Don’t you think 
there was some mistake on your part, Sir?) Are you sure that what was in this bottle made 
your wife’s hairgrow again?’ ‘ Justassartain as I’m alive,’ replied the man ; ‘ for I always 
turned it out myself, while Betsey held the spoon.’ The doctor sat down in a chair, and, 
laying a finger on his nose, seemed buried in profound thought. ‘Ah! I see!’ he at length 
exclaimed, and jumping up, he filled the empty bottle again. ‘There, Sir,’ said he, giving 
it to the man, and hurrying him to the door; ‘ all’s right, Sir; 1 was a little bothered, that’s 
all. Call again when that’s gone, and you shall have another for nothing.’ As soon as 
he had shut the door on his customer, the doctor called in his ‘ confidential’ man from the 
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‘Jaboratory.’ ‘ Mosues,’ said he, ‘ we ’ve made a great mistake in our guess-work, after 
all. I’ve been studying ver’ hard, lately, and have just discovered that our lotion is the 
stuff to cure the coughs and the consumptions, and the balsam is the besht to make the hair 
grow! We musht change the labels,’ ‘'That’s unlucky,’ replied the man, ‘ for we ’ve got 
four thousand bottles, two thousand of each kind, all ready to send away to-morrow.’ 


‘Vel, vel,’ said the ductor, ‘ you can change the labels if you have time ; if not,send them 


off as they are. °“T'isn’t mosh matter!’ . - - ‘Is the Derry able to prevent evil, but not 


willing? Then where is His benevolence? Is He willing, but not able? Where then 
is his power? Js Hr both able and willing? Whence then is evil?” How many repining 
mortals, like ‘ PENsIEROsO’ in preceding pages, ‘angry, impious ingrates! angry with their 
MAKER,’ have at times been tempted to question Divine Providence in terms like these ! 
A thoughtful mind has replied to such, with equal force and felicity: 


‘] apmitT the existence of evil to its full extent,and I also admit my own ignorance, which is not the 
least part of the evil ] deplore. I also find in the midst of all this evil, a tolerably fair proportion of 
good. Ican discover that I did not make myself, and also that the BEING who did make me, has shown 
a degree of power and of wisdom far beyoud my powers of comprehension. | can also see so much good 
proceeding from his system even here, that I am inclined to love him; but I can see so much evil, that 
I am inclined also to fear him. I find myself a compound being, made up of body and mind, and the 
union is so intimate, that the one appears to perish, at the dissolution of the other. In attempting to 
reconcile this last evil, death, and the many more that lead to it. with the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, that I see displayed on many other occasions, I find that I have strong aspirings after a state 
that may survive this apparent dissolution, and I find that I have this feeling in common with all the 
rest of my species; I find also, on looking within, that I have a mind capab!e of much higher delights 
than matter or earth can afford. On looking still more closely into myself, J find every reason to be- 
lieve that this is the first state of existence | ever enjoyed; I can recollect no other, I am conscious of 
no other. Here then I stand as upon a point acknowledged, that this world is the first stage of ex- 
istence to that compound animal man, and that it is to him at least the first link in that order of things 
in which mind is united to matter. May not then this present state, be, as relates to mind, a state of 
infancy and childhood, where the elements and the rudiments of a progressive state are to be received 
and acquired; and may not such be necessarily a state of discipline ; and may not an all-wise and all- 
perfect Berna, take less delight in creating stones and blocks, and in making them capable of eternal 
happiness, than in ultimately granting this glorious boon to creatures whom he had formed intellec- 
tual and responsible? And is not this supposition far less absurd and monstrous, than to conclude the 
Derry unjust, and the voluntary author of evil, oecessary from his prescience that foresaw it, yet 
permitted it; and gratuitous from his power, that could, yet would not preventit? Having arrived 
at these conclusious by looking into myself, I then look to things around me, and without me, and I 
find an external state of things, corresponding precisely with these internal conclusions. I find a 
mixed state and condition to be the lot of man ; he has much of good to enjoy, and much of evil to en- 
counter, aud the more or the less of either, I observe, depends in very many instances on himself. I 
farther find that this is no particular discovery of mine; that it has struck the profoundest thinkers, 
and the justest reasoners of all ages, quite as forcibly, and been much better expressed. I farther see 
that a state of discipline naturally presupposes for its proper theatre a mized state of good and of evil, 
since a mixed state alone it is, that calls many virtues into action, that could not be exercised in a 
state of perfection, such for instance, as benevolence in alleviating the miseries of others, or resigna- 
tion in bearing our own. In short, I find it to be precisely what I conceive mind in its compound 
state might most naturally require, namely, a state of discipline, with quite enough of good to keep 
intellectual agents from despair, and quite enough of evil to keep them from presumption.’ 


WE have heard, ‘ in the course of a not uneventful life,’ of a good many laughable trans- 
positions, but we scarcely remember to have met one more supremely ludicrous than the 
following, which is given to us by a friend. He was lately examining one of his little people 
in their Sunday-morning lesson, and had occasion to ask his eldest daughter, a vivacious 
child of ten years, what the Bible said in relation to rich men, in the chapter which she 
had been studying. ‘It says,’ answered the volatile little girl, with eager haste, ‘ it says 
that it’s easier for a needle to gothrough the eye of a rich man, than for a camel to enter 
the kingdom of heaven!’ Now the Irish Sunday-school scholar, who in his ‘exercises’ de- 
scribed a whale as going up to Mosgs in the bull-rushes, and saying, ‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a christian !’ and to which Moszs replied, ‘ Thou art the man!’ did not come 
wider of the ‘ true reading’ thar the little girl of our story. Mentioning the foregoing to a 
most entertaining friend of ours the other day, he remarked that it reminded him of a ‘ medi- 
cine-man’ who many years ago had a shop in Beekman-street, not a thousand miles from 
William, where he sold various medicaments, which were duly sign-ed at the door, as well 
as ‘ sealed and delivered’ within. Conspicuous among these ‘signs,’ was one which bore 
the following inscription : ‘ The Celebrated Cure for the Spanish Piles.’ It was an infallible 
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specific for a painful malady, the vendor said one day to our friend, ‘ but, by gar! nobody 
come to buy him! Yet his affiche is biggest one at de door!’ Our friend looked at the 
sign: ‘I see how itis,’ said he. ‘ Nobody here has the ‘ Spanish piles ;’ your sign is wrong. 
Have it changed to ‘The celebrated Spanish cure for the piles.’ This advice was taken ; 
and a few days after, the foreign pot’ecary met his adviser in the street, when, holding out 
his hand, with a cordial smile and a fervent grasp, he said: ‘ Aha! it is ver’ good; new I 
sell de ‘Spanish cure’ ver’ mosh! Every body say he ver’ mosh good ting!’ - - - THE 
last ‘ Southern Quarterly Review,’ in an article upon the ‘ Writings of Washington Irving,’ 
speaks of the attempt, some three years since, by an anonymous writer in the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger,’ to convict Mr. Invine of appropriating without acknowledgment ma- 
tériel collated by Senor NavaRRETE. ‘ The attack,’ says the reviewer, ‘ was made with 
some virulence of language ; but the proofs produced by the assailant to sustain his charge 
were by no means weighty or satisfactory ; the strongest being an extract from a newspaper 
published at Madrid, whence the charge was evidently taken, and the rest of so flimsy a cha- 
racter as to convince no one whose mind was not already made up on the subject.’ The 
charge to which reference is here had, as our readers will remember, was at the time tri- 
umphantly disproved in these pages. - - - ‘ The Night-mare’ of our friend ‘ L. H. B.’ shall 
caracole in the pages of our October number. Notwithstanding the slight amount of food 
devoured by our correspondent before he retired to rest, we cannot help fancying that it had 
something to do with his very remarkable dream. Other causes, however, sometimes bring 
about like results, as we ourselves can testify; one of which we take to be the perusal of 
various startling ‘ items’ in a daily journal, just before going to bed at a late hour. The 
other night, after reading one of our evening contemporaries, we retired late to rest. 
Scarcely had we laid our head upon the pillow, before we were in Dream-Land. By a 
strange speed in travelling, known only to ‘ visions of the night,’ we soon found ourselves 
at Niagara, and presently after, drifting swiftly round the awful ‘ whirlpool’ below the 
cataract, followed by the swollen carcass of a cow and two green-white human corses, with 
their arms extended imploringly toward us, as we gradually neared the roaring vortex, 
around which we were sweeping with the speed of light. At length, to our infinite horror, 
one of the bodies spoke, and in audible tones exclaimed, ‘I am that ‘ young Virginian, 
ardent as a southern sun could make him,’ who went to Washington to get an office of Mr. 
Po.k; where I carried myself with so much modesty and decorum, that I came back with 
a much better one than I expected!’ Scarcely had these solemn words proceeded from the 
livid, motionless lips of that floating corse, when there appeared on the opposite bank a 
cannonier, with a ‘ big gun,’ the ‘ adamantine lips’ of which opened directly upon us. He 
applied his match, when, horrid to relate ! an illuminated shot, lighting up the whirlpool 
with an awful glare, struck us ‘ amid-ships,’ and with ‘a lurch to port’ we went down in 
three thousand fathom water! When we struck the bottom, we awoke, ‘and behold it 
was a dream!’ — a vision, too, for which the sparkling ‘ Evening Gazette’ is entirely respon- 
sible, that journal having furnished in a single issue the ‘stuff’ that the ‘dream was 
made of,’ just before our hard day’s-work was ‘ rounded with a sleep,’ if sleep it may be 
called. - - - ‘A young girl, of great purity of character, in a highly exalted state of what 
is called clairvoyance, or animal electricity, was willed by the magnetiser to the future 
world. In the language of the narrator, ‘ The vision burst upon her. Her whole coun- 
tenance and form indicated at once that a most surprising change had passed over her 
mind. A solemn, pleasing, but deeply impressive expression rested upon her features. She 
prophesied her own early death; and when one of her young friends wept, she said, ‘ Do 
not weep for me; death is desirable, beautiful! I have seen the Future, and myself there. 
Oh! it is beautiful, happy and glorious — and myself so beautiful, happy and glorious! And 
it is not dying — only changing places, states, conditions, and feelings. Oh! how beauti- 
ful' how blessed!’ She seemed to see her mother, who was dead, and when asked to 
speak to her, she replied, ‘She will not speak. I could not understand her. They con- 
verse by willing, thinking, feeling, without language.’’ We had just been reading the 
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foregoing, out of our friend WaHITTrEeR’s recent volume, when we took up a beautiful little 
booklet from the press of Messrs. SranrorpD AND Sworps, Broadway, entitled ‘ The Part- 
ing Spirit’s Address to his Mother,’ by Rev. Witu1am Wyatt, D. D., of Baltimore, from 
which we collated the annexed touching and beautiful passages : 


‘Dear Mother, had the Sovereign Disposer of nature decreed for me a lengthened probation, oh! it 
would sully my new-born bliss now to dwell upon the possible results. Through the mists which 
cover the various mazes of human condition, I can dimly descry what might have been my allotment. 
What austerities of climate, what storms upon the ocean, what fields of carnage, what harassing cares, 
how mournful disappointments, what years of thankless toil, do I not discern, giving to the earth the 
aspect of a wilderness, dreary and perplexed! I can see the diseases of childhood, or disasters pro- 
ceeding from negligence and violence, torturing some; and early, too early bondage and labor afflict- 
ing others. I can see youthful passious triumphing over the restraints of friendship and education ; 
and the snares of vice successfully spread for the innocent and the unwary. Here, 1 can see orphans, 
weeping under the buffetings of a heartless world; and, still more sad, there I discover parents, who 
mourn that their offspring had not died in infancy. When I was yet in the body, I dreamt that the 
earth was full of gladness; and that the seasons rolled only to bring us new festivals, or to vary our 
enjoyments. But now there rise to my ear confused sounds of sorrow and terror, of violence and 
pain. Mother, ‘I would not live alway.’ 1} could not be guarded always by your watchful eye. I 
must have strayed, before long, from the paternal home.’ - - + Ina holy trust, consign to the Lorp’s 
treasure-house. the tomb, this defaced casket. He will bring it again, restored, and with renewed 
lustre, ‘in that day when he maketh up his jewels.’ His eye is upon every atom that was ever called 
into existence. ‘To his children he has said, ‘ Not a hair of your head shall perish.’ And mother, ‘I 
know that my REDEEMER liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin, worms destroy this body. yet in my flesh shall lsee Gop.’ ‘Sorrow not then as those 
that have no hope.’ In that hour, when the murmuring sea, responding through all her caverns to 
the voice of the Archangel, shall give up the dead that were in them; and when the graves, echoing 
through their secret chambers with the trump of Gop. shall send forth their myriads, starting into 
life; in that hour, at least, if not long before, mother, I shall again rush to your embrace. And where 
Gop is, and where you are, and where we may love each other without fear, in an ecstacy of rejoic- 
ing — mother, that will be heaven. Give me then, for a little moment to Hr, who yet ‘giveth you all 
things richly toenjoy.’ And as you wrap me in the deceut vestments of the tomb, reverently and af- 
fectionately adore the mysterious purposes of Him ‘ who doeth all things well.’ - + - But this scene 
fades about me. My new companions at a distance, fluttering their snowy wings, chide my delay. 
What voices of melody fill the air! What an unearthly radiance beams upon my upward path! Let 


me rest,once more, my spirit upon your kind bosom, Hark! a voice. ‘Here am I.’ Mother, dear- 
est mother !— FOLLOW ME!’ 


Surely that departing spirit saw heaven opened, and a ‘ great company of angels’ 


‘Far to the highest height, 

In burning rows ascending: 

Some with their wings outspread, 

And bowed the stately head, 

As on some errand of Gop's love departing, 

Like flames from midnight conflagration starting ! 
The heralds of OMNIPOTENCE were they, 

And nearer earth they came to bear that soul away.’ 


AN esteemed contributor, under date of ‘Seventh-month 13th.’ sends us the follow- 
ing, with a request that it may be inserted ‘ timeously’ in our pages. The ‘ wars and rumors 
of wars’ which prevail around us seem to point out the present as a suitable occasion to 
give the lines publicity : 


AN ADDRESS 
TO THE i +BRTr PROMOTERS OF WAR AND BLOOD-S23ED 

Ou ! ye who fill the throne of power, | Ah! vain are words to paint the woes 

Who speak, and millions must obey, ‘ Which haunt the crowded field of blood ; 
Who reign, the monarchs of the hour, | Not all that rhetoric bestows 

Who rise, dictators of the day: Can trace the sanguinary flood. 
Think, while the trumpet’s clamorous breath The thousands of the mighty slain 

Reéchoes through the regions round, Who sleep upon the martial shore, 

What scenes of agony and death | Though they have felt unuttered pain, 
Await the inharmonious sound! They heave the languid sigh no more! 
Oh ! join not then, with hasty rage, | But if your thoughtless minds would know, 

The tumults that are heard from far; Or cau endure of more to hear, 
But shun the desolating stage, To widows and to orphans go, 
Oh! shun the guilty walks of war! And count the never-ceasing tear! 
Think, while the thundering cannons roar, Oh! think of these, and sheathe the blade 
And while the glittering sword-blade plays, | That darts its sickly beams afar ; 
How Carnage wades through streams of gore, | And shun the dark impending shade 
And grins amid the steely blaze. That hovers o’er the scenes of war. 
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Ir has often been remarked that there is a great deal of sly wit in an Irish bull, and no 
doubt there is, oftentimes. When a school-boy, we had in our class a little fellow of the 
true Milesian blood, who was more noted for his delinquencies, and the droll excuses which 
he offered for them, than for his attention to the legitimate business of the school. One 
afternoon, when ‘school didn’t keep,’ some one got into the house, and perpetrated a 
little bit of mischief. In the morning it was laid to Patrick, and there was pretty good 
evidence of his guilt; but he denied it plumply. ‘Where was you, all the afternoon, 
Patrick?’ inquired the master. ‘ No where,’ answered the boy, doggedly. ‘ No where ?’ 
echoed the master, assuming a very wise look, and casting his eyes round the room, to see 
if the boys noted him, his custom always when about to utter any impressive remarks ; 
‘That Nowhere must be a great place, fora good many boys go there, I find. But how 
came you to go there, Patrick?’ ‘ Because,’ replied the little delinquent, ‘1 had no where 
to go, and so | — went there!’ The scholars thought this a capital bull, and a loud laugh 
from the whole school followed it, in which the master joined heartily. ‘The culprit was 
told to go to his seat, and that the punishment intended for him might be reserved — until 
the next time. As he returned to his place, there was a sly twinkle in his wicked eye, and 
a swelling of the left cheek, as if his tongue were thrust against the inner side. His 
triumph was complete. Here, by the by, is an American bull, which strikes us as being 
very stupid. It is taken froma religious journal, published within a day’s ride of the ‘ Lite- 
rary Emporium,’ and is the first thing under the editorial head: ‘ Not having room for 
some remarks of our own, appropriate to the season, we give the place they would have filled 
to the subjoined communication ;’ and then followed a column or two of very common- 
place remarks touching the close of the year, occupying the space which the editor had n’t 
got! . - - Tne remarks of ‘L——’ upon ‘ Our Periodical Criticism’ shall appear — per- 
haps in our next number. It must have been lying perdu many months in our ‘ second 
port-folio ;’ for the letter which accompanies it is dated nearly a yearand a half ago. We 
agree entirely with the remarks quoted in our correspondent’s note: ‘ There is a kind of 
criticism which will never be rare, because it requires only labor and attention ; a criticism 
which is confined to niceties of grammar and quantities of prosody ; which is conversant 
with words rather than things, and with the letter rather than the spirit ; a style of criti- 
cism, in short, like that of him who, when all the world were enraptured by & Ceres of 
RaPuaEL, discovered that the knot in the wheat-sheaf was not tied as a reaper would have 
tied it. To be a mere verbal critic, is what no man of genius would be, if he could; but 
to be a critic of true taste and feeling, is what no man without genius could be, if he would ;’ 
We do not remember to have seen truth more undeniable, better expressed, or in fewer 
words. - - - We have encountered a deal of bad spelling in our day, but it never fell to 
our lot to receive any thing quite so formidable in that kind as the following, which ‘ climbs 
the cap-max,’ since it actually out-Yellowplushes YELLowpLusH. The letter was ad- 
dressed from Mississippi to a distinguished dentist in Boston, from whom it has been ob- 
tained by a friend for our ‘use and behoof.’ It lay in the Boston post-office five or six 
weeks, where the direction elicited the occasional study of the post-master and his clerks ; 
until at length, in a moment of inspiration, an official CHAMPOLLION discovered the real 
name ; yet half-doubtingly, as an inscription in pencil sufficiently evinces: * Supposed to 
mean Dr. B——, the dentist.” The hand writing of the whole utterly defies description. 
It has no nunctuation, and the capitals are exceedingly sparse. The letter, which was 
sealed with a ‘ blob’ of something that looks like tamerack or hemlock gum, is unmistake- 
ably genuine, and is now ‘ on view’ at our sanctum: 


‘tu doktur B—— tuth-doktur in bostun masychoosits J 





il, missisypi march 11 

‘dere Sur wen i wos in bostun last spring u sodderd up a holler tuth wich aked orlmity bad miss 
L has got tu teth wich is orlso holler — sum konsideribil holes in um jest as u remembur wos in mine 
afore usoderd um now as mister V-—— our kounti taksgathur isa kalkerlatin tu put for ure dig- 
gins tomorrer, i arst him tu kori an git sum of the soddir so i ken plug um up, kos sheze a-yellin like 


a bar kort in a trap — getin no slepe nites no moer than a skaird paintur 





mister V —— wil pa u for 
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the soddir wen he gits it ure servunt n —— L—— _ miss L —— wood like a tuth-skrubir as she 
karnt git none nererthan Nachese hante no watusendthar orlso she wood like tu no if ule cend 
sumthia fur her gooms wich is soar mistur V ——wil pau fur ure trubbel wen he korls for the sodir, 
kos i gin himthe munny tu.’ 


WE scarcely know whether to take ‘ C.’ at his word, or no. He is sufficiently lugubri- 
ous, to have been actually jilted ; but then his significant hint, toward the end of his 
‘story,’ that his inamorata was ‘ all talk and no cider,’ gives us pause, as Mr. SHAKsPEARE 
observes, in one of his clever pieces, and reminds us of the remark of the man who said, 
with more point than politeness, that some ladies (he ‘named no parties,’) were the very 
reverse of their own mirrors, for the one reflected without talking, but the other talked 
without reflecting. Our friend has but one resource; and that is indicated by a brief but 
pertinent bit of advice, tendered by ‘a man who hath had losses’ in the same kind with 
with our friend. ‘ It isto this purport: ‘If you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, 
fill her above the brim with love of herself: all that runs over will be yours.’ - - - Tur 
‘glorious uncertainty of the law,’ even where it has the ‘nine points’ in its favor, is well 
illustrated by a case laid down in one of ‘ the books,’ if we mistake not. A certain sheriff, 
looking one day from his window, which commanded the interior of the bar-room of an inn 
on the opposite side of the way, observed a ‘ defendant,’ whom he had been compelled to 
designate in one of his ‘ returnable’ papers as a man having ‘ no goods,’ holding in his hand 
a superb gold watch, which he was showing, with no little ostentation, to the by-standers. 
The sheriff walked over, mingled with the company, and as he was personally unknown 
to the owner, was permitted to examine it. No sooner had he got it in his hand, however, 
than he slipped it into his pocket, remarking that he took it on an execution, and that it 
would be sold at public vendue at such atime and place. At the appointed time, the watch 
was put up at auction; and while it was passing from hand to hand among the crowd who 
expected to bid for it, the owner entered slily, and when it came near him, requested permis- 
sion to examine it: it was passed into his hand, and thence into his pocket; whereupon he 
retired, without exciting observation. The sheriff was completely ‘done ;’ for in the trial 
which ensued, judgment, so it is recorded, was rendered against him! By the way, 
speaking of law-officers and of law, we are every day reminded of the justice of our com- 
ments, not long since in these pages, upon the useless forms and needless tautology which 
are permitted to lumber our legal learning. The revised proof-sheets of a standard law- 
book, the ‘ Supreme Court Practice of the State of New-York,’ are daily read in our hear- 
ing ; and such remarks as the following, which we quote from one of them, are very frequent: 
‘This is not necessary to elucidate any other part of the declaration, nor indeed is it at all 
necessary, but is inserted merely in conformity with ancient precedents.’ Common sense 
might naturally ask, if these foolish things are not necessary, why continue to perpetuate 
them in our legal documents? - . - Tne following colloquy reaches us from a correspon- 
dent at Portsmouth, New-Hampshire. It involves rather a trenchant thrust at intolerant 
religionists, who believe that all other sects or denominations of Christians are wrong, and 
that they alone are right: 


THE BIGOT AND THE SHAKER. 


‘ SALVATION is of us,’ the bigot cried, 
Accept, and live! or perish in your pride! 
Salvation is of Us—_We are the Church; 
Seek Heaven here, or else give up the search.’ 


‘How many, Reverend Sir, are on your roll, 
Of all earth’s millions, spread from pole to pole ?’ 


*‘ Why, one in twenty thousand, less or more, 
Is seeking Heaven through ours, the only door.’ 


‘If none are saved but you, and all else damned, 
Then Heaven runs no risk of being crammed ; 
But of those few who form your congregation, 

How many souls are certain of salvation?’ 
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* Not one in five, succeeding in his search, 
Finds a new heart, repents, and — joins the church: 
Which proves th’ innate depravity of Man 
Beyond a doubt —gain-ay the fact who can!’ 


* Art married?’ 


‘Yes,thank Gop! I have a wife, 
And ten dear children, blessings of my life!’ 


‘Oh, worse than brute! slave of unhallowed lust! 
Against such odds to raise up souls from dust. 

Does not thy conscience smite thee, thus t’ have given 
Eight souls to Hell. and only two to Heaven? 

If human nature be indeed so base, 

Why do you thus perpetuate the race? 

Either the doctrines taught by thee are evil, 

Or thou urt but a pander to the devil. 

Oh, how can peace within thy bosom dwell, 

Recruiting se-geant to the ranks of Hell! 

Go then, enlarge your scheme for man’s salvation, 

Or else, in Gop’s name! cease your propagation.’ 

Portsmouth, N. H. dK. In. 


TuereE is much good reading in the ‘ Tale of Fashionable Life in New-York,’ but several 
of the incidents may be found in ‘ T'he Marriage of Convenience,’ written for the Knick- 
ERBOCKER by our esteemed contributor, ‘ F. E. F... The heartless villain introduced in the 
second chapter, reminds us of the shrewd remarks of an acute observer of the world, touch- 
ing the like bland personages who infest it: ‘ Always suspect a man,’ he says, ‘ who affects 
great softness of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enunciation studied, 
slow and deliberate. These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of mental dis- 
cipline into which he that has no purposes of craft or design to answer cannot submit to 
drill himself. The most successful knaves are usually of this description ; as smooth as 
razors dipped in oil,and assharp. They affect the innocence of the dove, which they have 
not, in order to hide the eunning of the serpent, which they have.’ - - - Tue following 
advertisement is clipped from a Boston daily journal : 


6 — SLEEPWAKER.—The Sleepwaker, a tale from the German of HEINRaIcH ZsCHOKKE. 


‘ There are more things in heaven and earth.’ — Horarto. 
‘Than are dreamed of in your Philosophy.’ — Bamzer. 


‘ Just published and for sale by J. MuNRoE anv Company, 134 Washington-st. d24’ 


HaMLEt’s remark, standing alone by itself in the foregoing quotation, has something very 
definite about it! Altogether, we suspect the ‘ rendering’ would have surprised StevENs 
or Matone. It is a better ‘reading’ however than some of Mr. Hupson’s. - « - ‘ L. V.’s’ 
‘ Conversational Quandary’ involves a good lesson, but the whole thing is over-written ; 
a fault with many persons who send us their communications, which for this very reason 
fail to find a place in our pages. Our correspondent has our thanks, however. His expe- 
rience, We may suppose, has taught him to regard this rule hereafier: ‘ Always look at 
those you are talking /o, never at those you are talking of.” The advice of Bishop War.- 
BURTON, too, shouid not be lost upon him: ‘1f you want to recommend yourself to a man 
of true greatness, take care that he quits your suciety with a good opinion of you; if your 
object is to please a mediocrist, take care that he leaves you with a good opinion of him- 
self.” - - - A FRIEND mentioned to us the other day an anecdote of WasHINGTON, which 
is so characteristic that we cannot resist the inclination to record it here. When the Genr- 
RAL and Mrs. WasHINGTON were living in Franklin-square, not far from what is now the 
music-store of Messrs. Fintu anp HaLt, they were accustomed frequently to ride out to- 
gether ina small open carriage. As they were about setting forth one day, WasHinGTON 
discovered a group of mischievous boys gathered about a poor washer-woman, who was 
seated upon the steps of a dwelling, and annoying her with petty tricks and taunting ex- 
pressions. WasHINGTON stepped from his carriage, approached them, and with impressive 
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dignity reproved them for their wanton conduct. He inquired the residence of the poor 
woman, assisted her into his own carriage, giving her a seat by his side, and himself drove 
her to her humble habitation, which chanced to be in the direction whither he and Mrs. 
WASHINGTON were going In endeavoring recently to comply with the request of a friend 
in the Orient, to furnish for a distinguished Russian prince an autograph (among other 
eminent Americans) ‘ of the great and good WASHINGTON,’ we were enabled, through the 
kindness of an obliging friend, Hon. Recorder TALLMADGE, to transmit the following letter, 
addressed by Gen. WasHinG TON to his father, Major TALLMADGE, a distinguished officer 
in the American army: 


‘Dear Sir: ‘Head- Quarters, Bergen County, 1ith July, 1780. 


‘As we may every moment expect the arrival of the French fleet, a revival of the correspondence 
with the CuLpErs will be of very great importance. If the younger cannot be engaged again, you 
will endeavor to prevail upon the older to give you information of the movements and position of the 
enemy upon Long-Island; as, whether they are all confined to the post at Brooklyn, or whether they 
have any detached posts, and where, and what is their strength at these posts; in short, desire him to 
inferm you of whatever comes under his notice, and which seems worthy of communication. You 
will transmit your letters to General Howe, who will forward them to me. 

‘I am Dear Sir 
‘Your most obedient serv’t., 
‘Masor TALLMADGE.’ ‘GQ WaAsHINGTON, 


‘P. S. Desire him to attend particularly to the provision which they are making of wood and forage, 
and whether they drive any stock within their lines.’ 


The object of the pregnant inquiries in the postscript will be readily appreciated. In 
another letter to Major TALLMADGE, the GENERAL desires him to ascertain from the CuL- 
PERS Whiether the enemy were making up thin or thick clothing for the soldiers ; a sufficient 
indication of their destined movements, to the north or the south. A wise forecaste, in 
the minutest matters, was one of the most striking characteristics of WAsHINGTON’s 
mind. - - - It was our purpose to have been at Schenectady, at the ‘ commencement’ of 
‘Old Union,’ and to have mingled once more with the members of the Society whose 
badge we are proud to wear: but the fates forbade. We have been compelled to content 
ourselves with the perusal of a glowing record of the proceedings. Among these, the 
address of the Hon. WiLL1AM W. CamMpBELL, member of congress elect, before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, has most favorably impressed us. It commences with a historical 
picture, which in its word-painting reveals the spirit of a true artist; and indeed, through- 
out, aside from the valuable lessons inculcated, this characteristic of the orator’s mind is 
apparent. It isanadmirable address. - - - Is there not a good deal of philosophy, as well 
as common sense, in the following stanzas? It ‘ strikes us so :’ 


LITTLE FOOLS AND GREAT ONES. 


WHEN at the social board you sit, And if a friend deceived you once, 
And pass around the wine, Absolve poor human kind, 

Remember, though abuse is vile, Nor rail against your fellow man, 
That use may be divine. With malice in your mind; 

That Heaven in kindness gave the grape But in your daily intercourse 
To cheer both great and small; ~ Remember, lest you fall, 

That little fools will drink too much, That little fools confide too much, 
But great ones not at all. But great ones not at all. 

And when in youth’s too fleeting hours In weal or wo, be trustful still ; 
You roam the earth alone, And in the deepest care 

And have not sought some loving heart Be bold and resolute, and shun 
That you may make your own; The coward foe, Despair. 

Remember woman's priceless worth, Let work and hope go hand in hand, 
And think, when pleasures pall, And know, whate’er befall, 

That little fools will love too much, That little fools may hope too much, 
But great ones not at all. But great ones not all. 


— 


RicuT ty gladly, did opportunity serve, would we accept of the invitation so cordially 
tendered by a correspondent who writes us from Prairie Ronda, Kalamazoo county, Michi- 
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gan: ‘ Quit the brick-and-mortar of the great city, and come out into the fields on this side 
the Great Lakes, where you may look upon the sea of level plain which greets the eye on 
this, the largest prairie of Michigan! Rouse yourself from the antique arm-chair, the sem- 
blance of which, on the lilac cover of your precious monthly numbers, shadows forth a de- 
gree of ancient Dutch comfort, not often to be met with in this modern innovating Yankee 
world: take your gun, fishing-tackle, and a well-trained setter; and when you have 
packed yourself and appurtenances on board the car, and have fairly lost sight of antiqua- 
ted Albany, then you have passed the troubles of a tour to see the Prairie Country, and its 
wide scene of waving crops. You are well known, ‘Old Knick.,’ even here among the 
cabins; and my vrouw, who wears the full round face which points back to her parentage 
in the valley of the Mohawk, will extend you a welcome; not with the well-measured 
words of the lips alone, but gushing free and frankly from the heart; and our own ‘little 
Kare,’ ‘short her "teens’ some six summers, will place the live coal on your pipe, when 
you wish to recreate your fancy by inhaling the fragrant weed of Virginia. We will point 
you to the thick woods, where you may, if your nerve is steady and your eye true, bring 
down the ‘ branching antlers’ of the fleet-footed deer; and when you are wearied, and 
your ‘ destructiveness’ is satisfied with this game of ‘ size,’ we will then turn you and your 
setter loose upon countless numbers of the ‘prairie hen,’ and it will joy us to hear you 
say that this bird of the west is appreciated by your taste as superior to the grouse of Long 
Island. When your fancy thus inclines, we will skiff you out on the surface of a lake a 
mile in length, and there bait you a hook, which if rightly tended, will enable you to 
transfer a spotted pickerel or wide-mouthed bass from the element in which he has so long 
preyed upon his species. And when you have practiced the cruelty of the hook upon the 
finny tribe to satiety, we will get you to note the purity of the water of the lake, by run- 
ning out a line with a peeled potato and stone to sink it, to the depth of thirty feet, and 
hear you swear that the potato is not beyond your own length from the skiff Pledge your- 
self to visit us, and we will promise that you shall receive the most considerate attention.’ 
Not a doubt of it, friend ‘J. C.’. We wish there was as little, that we should ever be able 
to gain time to accept your most grateful invitation. However, nous verrons, as was 
remarked ‘on one occasion,’ by that excellent father of our fraternity, the venerable Rirt- 
cHig. + - - * Will Putty Explode?’ is a very good satire upon the vast amount of twattle 
that has recently been expended upon what is now generally termed ‘ The Saltpetre Ques- 
tion,’ which has grown out of speculations concerning the cause of the violent ravages of 
the late fire. The most sensible exposition that we have seen upon the subject, is a brief 
letter from Mr. James J. Mares, one of our most distinguished chemists, taking the affirm- 
ative side of the question of explosion, under certain circumstances. His views have been 
sustained, we have remarked, in several instances, by examples cited, and arguments ad- 
duced (as we infer, from internal evidence, by Mr. Coarues Kina) in the ‘ Courier and 
Enquirer.’.. - - FRreNcH translators of English or American works encounter a little dif- 
ficulty now and then in rendering the foreign titles into their vernacular. Mr. PauLpIne’s 
‘ Dutchman’s Fireside’ is entitled in the translation, ‘ Le Coin du Feu d’un Hollandais, ou 
Les Colons de New-York, avant L’ Independance.’ The same writer's ‘Westward Ho!’ 
has gone to his French readers under the title of ‘ A L’Ouest /’ Let us hope the text is 
more literal. - - - Tue obliging correspondent from whom we derive the following brilliant 
lines, which excel even DrypeEn’s ‘ dedications’ in exquisite hyperbole, says in his note ac- 
companying them: ‘I enclose for your valuable Magazine an instance of self-taught poetic 
talent rarely to be met with, even in the nineteenth century. Nature, in her various de- 
velopments of human genius, sometimes astonishes us in the liberal distribution of her 
richest gems; where, from humble circumstances, rude habits, and untutored examples, we 


’ 


should have looked for little more than the effusions of mediocre intellect. The ensuing 
beautiful Jines, however, will be considered as a choice specimen of her bounty conferred 
on a peasant named ABEL SHUFFLEBOTTOM, whose inimitable pvetic powers inspired him 
to select, in the fertile fields of poesy, a garland for his rustic brow which would have 
adorned the head of a Moore or a Byron. There are three more of his love-elegies 
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which I shall forward to you should you insert the enclosed.’ We shall be exceedingly 
happy to hear farther from Mr. SuurFLEsorrom, (‘ Phoebus! what a name !’) and accept 
with grateful thanks the offer of our correspondent: 


AN ELEGY ADDRESSED TO DELIA. 


BY ABEL SHUFFLEBOTTOM. 


YE sylphs, who banquet on my Detxta’s blush, 
Who in her floating locks of gold repose, 
Dip in her cheek your gossamery brush, 
And with its bloom of beauty tinge the rose. 


Hover around her lips on rainbow wing, 
Load from her honied breath your viewless feet ; 
Bear thence a richer fragrance for the Spring, 
And make the lily and the violet sweet. 


Ye gnomes, whose toil through many a dateless year 
Its nurture to the iufant gem supplies, 

From ceutral caverns bring your diamonds here, 
To ripen in the sun of Devta's eyes. 


And ye who bathe in £tna’s lava spring, 
Spirits of Fire! to see my love. advance; 
Fly, salamanders, on asbestos wing, 
To wanton in my DELI4's fiery glance. 


She weeps! she weeps! her eye with anguish swells; 
Some tale of sorrow melts my feeling girl; 

Nymphs! catch the tears, and in your lucid shells 
Enclose them, embryos of the orient pearl. 


She sings! the nightingale with envy hears, 
The cherubim bend from their starry throne ; 
And motionless are stopped the attentive spheres, 
To hear more heavenly music than their own. 


Cease, Dewia, cease! for all the angel throng 
Listening to thee, let sleep their golden wires ; 
Cease, Dexta, cease that too surpassing song, 
Lest, stung to envy, they should break their lyres. 


Cease, ere my senses are to madness driven 

By the strong joy !—cease, Dexia! lest my soul 
Enwrapt, already thinks itself in heaven, 

And bursts my feeble body’s frail control! 


We spoke recently of Messrs ACKERMAN AND MILLER, and of the great skill and good 
taste exhibited by them inthe art of ornamental sign and banner-painting. We have lately 
examined other specimens of their talent, which seems to us to deserve at least a reference. 
The bannefs which impressed us most favorably were, ‘The Mariner’s Division of the 
‘Suns of Temperance’ Society,’ the ‘ Brooklyn Operative Masons’ Benevolent Society,’ and 
the ‘ Past Grand-Master’s Society of New-York.’ If any of our readers desire to ‘see 
signs,’ of to emblazon upon banners the emblems of the societies to which they belong, 
they will evince their taste and good sense by dropping in upon Messrs. ACKERMAN AND 
Mriuer, Nassau near Ann-street, who have no superiors in theirline. - . - Tue ‘Report 
of the Primary School Committee to the Buard of Trustees of the Public School Society of 
New-York,’ on ‘The Use of Seuts without Backs,’ is a very able paper, and meets, we are 
glad to perceive, with warm acceptance. Thanks to the benevolent spirit that has at last 
sought to relieve the sense of weariness of boys who ‘ turn and turn yet find no rest’ on 
their backless seats, by proposing a substitute, which should find a place in every school in 
the country. - - - We do not often meddle with politics; but as we shall not violate the 
neutrality of our Magazine by the relation of a political anecdote, have the politeness to 
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hearken to the following. There is a county in one of our far-western states which num- 
bers just four whigs. In this county the people are extravagantly fond of military display, 
and several companies meet at stated intervals, for the purpose of drilling and for field- 
exercise. One of the aforesaid whigs ts commander of one of the most popular of these 
companies ; and the manner in which he directs the movements of his political opponents 
in the ranks is really quite ‘a caution.’ For example, in the evolution which requires a 
pivot-man, around which a platoon turns, he selects for the ‘turning-point’ a fellow whig, 
whom he places where it is pleasant standing, while at the other extremity of the pivot he 
stations the fattest of his loco-foco friends, where they have to doall the walking in the hot 
sun, and finally are obliged to halt just on the ridges of the stumps of the sugar-cane! 
Odd ‘ persecution for opinion’s sake’ this! - - - We would call the attention of our me- 
tropolitan readers to Madame Hix's Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies, at Num- 
ber Four, Carroll-Place, Bleecker-street. Madame Hix and assistants are accomplished 
French ladies, who are most favorably known to families of the first distinction among us. 
Her establishment is of the highest order, and her courses of instruction embrace every 
department of education necessary to an accomplished female. A knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the ‘grand nation,’ it may be well to remark, may here be acquired to perfection ; 
for French, being the language of the family, is the language of the establishment. We 
can commend, with entire confidence, this excellent school to the attention and patronage 
of our citizens. - - - THERE was a very severe night-storm lately on the Hudson, in 
which two or three steam-boats were placed in temporary peril. A rather exaggerated ac- 
count of the terrors of the scene, in a metropolitan daily journal, has given rise to a bur- 
lesque description, by a Brooklyn paper, of a similar scene on board one of the East-river 
ferry-boats. ‘The sea-terms of the writer we believe are strikingly correct: ‘The force of 
the wind may be imagined, when it required two of the strongest men to prevent the hair 
from being blown from the captain’s head. Gradually the vessel neared the shore, and 
still the wind increased. The consternation in the ladies’ cabin may be imagined but not 
described. In the gentleman’s cabin affairs were little better. Huge spit-boxes rolled from 
side to side with fearful velocity, and the cries of agony from those they struck, convinced 
the rest that the vessel could not stand the gale much longer. Orders, we understand, were 
given to close-reef the poop, but this could not be accomplished, for no sooner would a 
man show his head above the wood-work, to man the poop down-haul, than it left his 
shoulders bereft of every thing!’ - . - Wuart a glorious thing English justice is, isn’t it? 
We see, by late arrivals, that three or four female children, of tender age, were recently 
confined night after night in chains, and finally sentenced to prison, for stealing coals of the 
value of one half-penny! We observe, too, that a ‘tall, able man, of deeent appearance,’ 
was ‘collared by two constables on duty’ and conveyed to prison, for attempting to hand a 
letter to the Duke of WELLINGTON, as he was going into the House of Lords. The pre- 
sence of mind of the brave hero (who was about to ‘ give it up as a bad job’ at Waterloo 
when the Prussians came up and decided the fate of the field) on the present occasion is 
very remarkable: ‘ His Grace appeared for a moment slightly flushed, but paid no atten- 
tion to the circumstance ; and seemingly unconscious of any thing unusual having occur- 
red, gave his orders to his groom, and walked into the house.’ Could any thing be more 
sublimely merciful? - - - Some eastern editor remarks, that he came near bursting with 
laughter, to see a drunken man trying to pocket the shadow of a swinging sign, which he 
mistook for a pocket-handkerchief. We were greatly ‘exercised’ in the same kind_with 
our contemporary, by seeing the other day a drunken fellow twisting himself round an 
awning-post, looking with maudlin lack-lustre eyes at a city rail-road car, which he 
beckoned with many irregular gestures to come up to the side-walk. The car kept on, 
however ; and as the disappointed inebriate shook his fist at the conductor, he said, D—n 
the *busses !— how cussed in-de-pen-pen-dent! J’ll fix °em, d—n ’em! if I live till 
to-morrow !’ - - - A Lapy-contributor at the west, whose long communication we had 
no time to read and notice in our last number, says that the Editor’s Table of that 
VOL. XXVI. 36 
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issue was not as good as usual— in fact, rather poor. ‘ Who deniges of it, Betsty 
Pric?’ The truth is, we never look over the Salmagundi of our own department, with- 
out wishing, not only for our own but especially for our readers’ sakes, that it were 
vastly better. But yet, after all, we ‘do the best we can, and the best can do no more.’ 
Dear Madam! it is dreadfully hot, and oppressively sultry! ‘ Sensible’ drops of water 
exude from the hand that writes this, and chase each other down upon the paper. Think on 
these things, and ‘ pity and forgive’ mistakes, dulness, and ‘ things of that sort!’ - - - Wr 
have received a catalogue of the pictures ‘ by the old masters,’ to be sold at the late resi- 
dence of Josepu Bonaparte at Bordentown. We cordially endorse the sentiments of 
the ‘Commercial Advertiser’ in relation to this matter: ‘ It was given out that they were 
going to Europe, to be sold; and various scribes were afflicted at the thought of their 
leaving America. ‘They should be purchased and retained, at almost any price,’ was the 
cry, ‘for the support and encouragement of the divine art in our country.’ For ourselves, 
we cannot very well see how the art is to be encouraged by paying thousands of dollars 
for a set of pictures painted by men who have been dead for ages. ‘The true way to en- 
courage art is to put money in the lank purses of the artists ; of the living, working men 
who have house-rent to pay, and wives and children to feed and clothe, and provision to 
make for sickness and old age. A thousand dollars expended in this way will do more for 
art than ten thousand lavished on ‘old masters,’ many of which have little beside their 
age and their names, genuine or fictitious, to recommend them.’ True, every word of it! 
By the by, a very pleasant paragraphist in the ‘ Evening Post’ gives a graphic sketch of 
the manner in which pictures ‘ by the old masters’ are sold at evening-vendue in this city. 
Hear the auctioneer: ‘ SHENTLEMENS, you sees the two old masters. Wat do I hear for 
the old masters?’ ‘ Three shilluns.’ ‘ Three shilluns!’ and the poor varlet would fain 
have escaped the indignant glance of the veteran, but 


‘ He holds him with his glittering eye,’ 


while he expatiates upon the enormity of bidding ‘three shilluns’ for a Rusens and a 
Da Vinci. But said the victim, ‘ They aint genooine, Idon’t think.’ ‘ But three shilluns 
wouldn’t pay for the lamp-black they ’ve got on em,’ interposed another. ‘ Well,’ added a 
third, ‘if Der Winci and Rubbins painted sich looking things as them, Der Winci couldn’t 
a-been no great shakes, nor Rubbins nuther ;’ and the decision of this last critic was not 
far from a correct one. ~ - ~- ONncE more the Park THEATRE is to be ‘ itself again.’ 
The ‘players be come ;’ CHaRLEs Kean, and that matchless actress, ELLEN TREE, his 
wife, among the rest. We are to have opera, too’; and beside an eminent prima-donna, 
and a celebrated tenor, we are, better than all, once more to hear the deep mellow tones 
of our friend Broun’s voice resounding on the stage ; which he re-visits temporarily, by 
the by ; adding the vocal to his busy commercial pursuits, for a time, in order to help the 
worthy manager out of a little dilemma, brought about by a disappointment in his late 
foreign recruits. Now will OLp Drury ‘look up, and seldom be seen at night, ‘ like 
Nrosg, all tiers.’ - - - Here is the reply of a female witness at a recent trial in Paris 
of a wife for the murder of her husbagd. In answer to a question upon the usual deport- 
ment of the accused toward the deceased, she said, with perfect gravity, ‘He loved her 
so well, that you would not have believed she was his wife.’ This is as characteristic as 
the commendation of a father’s morality, recently quoted by our correspondent Mr. Sror- 
row. - - - Who is he who writes the ‘ Lellers from the Midland Counties of England’ 
in the ‘Commercial Advertiser’ daily journal? He is a rare limner, be he who he may. 
Observe well this picture of a cockney ‘ commercial traveller’ upon the road. We scarcely 
remember any thing from the pen of Dickens more closely vraisemblable : 

‘Is he not the very sublime — the consummation of modern aristocracy? As perched high on the 
box of his gig; his legs thrust down stiff and straight ; his fashionable hat stuck on his head, and a 
bunch of curled hair projecting from the other side ; an eye-glass peeping from the pocket of his 


vest; his shirt, his cravat, and his fingers radiant with ‘Brummagem.’ Is not this aristocracy ? 
Mark him now! There are two ladies heaving in sight, strangers tohim: what matter? They are 
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alone, and he will bow to them; gently he disengages the glove from his right hand, for those fingers 
are blazing with rings ; one slight twist of the projecting hair aforesaid; a leetle adjustment of the 
hat; a shake of the head to bring the shirt-collar quite right. They come nearer: he takes the 
whip from its place, and with the finished air of a perfect dragsman he cuts in twain an unfortunate 
fly that had rashly alighted on his horse’s ear ; the whip is replaced, his glass is fixed in his eye, his 
chin is elevated in air after the most approved fashion, and with the eye which is not glazed he ex- 
amines the advancing strangers, commencing at the same time to hum loudly an opera tune ; his un- 
abashed eye quails not, although he sees how disagreeable is his scrutiny. They approach; his 
fingers are elevated to his lips ; how gracefully he flings that kiss! His rigid body bows to the foot- 
board; ‘Mawring, ladies!’ he ejaculates, and the females walk on, indignant at what they call, in 
their unsophisticated ignorance, his impertinence. ‘Be-you-tifful creechurs!’ sighs our bagman, and 
drives on in the conviction that he has impressed them with the belief that he is a gentleman!’ 


* Running a Land Blockade’ is under consideration. Some of its incidents remind us of 
atrick played by a wag who, before the working of the saline springs of our own State, 
made it a business to smuggle salt from Canada into ‘the States.’ One day, having got 
wind that he was suspected, he loaded his bags full of saw-dust, and drove past the tavern 
where the excisemen were waiting for him. He was ordered to stop, but he only increased 
his speed. At length he was overtaken, and his load inspected with many imprecations, 
after which he was permitted to pass on. A day or two after, he drove up again with a 
full load of salt, and asked, banteringly, if they didn’t want to search himagain. ‘Goon! 
goon!’ said the excisemen; ‘ we ‘ve had enough of you!’ - - - Tury have singular de- 
nominational distinctions in the west, among which the ‘ Hard and Soft Shell Baptists’ are 
most remarkable. We believe there is about the same difference between them that there 
is between hard and soft shell crabs. We learn from the ‘ Home Missionary’ that a ‘ Hard- 
Shell’ recently turned a ‘ Soft-Shell’ out of the church, because he had joined the temper- 
ance society, and would not admit that it was wrong. From the same journal we gather 
the following: ‘ As the Catholic priest of this place was returning home in the stage, a short 
time since, he stopped at Deacon C——’s, in a neighboring county, to dine. As soon as 
they sat down to the table, the priest commenced helping himself; when Rev. Mr. ——, 
a Protestant clergyman present, remarked, that it was the custom of the family to ask a 
blessing upen their meals. ‘Oh,’ said the priest, ‘let every man ask his own blessing!’ 
and it was with difficulty that he could be induced to wait, until the divine blessing could 
be implored.’ - - - THe fame of CHapMan’s razor-strop has penetrated to Spain. Ob- 
serve: ‘ El Cuero Magico con piedra de Amolar del Senor Carman (de cuatro lados) es 
un articulo cuya superioridad es reconocida por to doel mundo, y con el cual cada persona 
puede asentar sus navajas ; y donde quiera que se halle, sea bien por mar, o por tierra, 
siempre tiene en su poder los medios de mantenerlas en perfecto orden.’ Which being in- 
terpreted, meaneth, that ‘CHapmMan’s Magic Strop with Hone of four sides is an article 
of acknowledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors; and where- 
ever he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order.’ Not vainly, it should seem, did we many years ago ‘ tell CuaPpMAN 
to crow’. - + Ir is the custom, as we learn from an esteemed friend, in all parts of 
Scotland to send invitations, when a death occurs in a family, to all the neighbors to at- 
tend the funeral, On one occasion, a neighbor was omitted by the bereaved family, in the 
usual invitations, a feud having arisen between them. On the day of the funeral, while 
the people were assembling, the slighted ‘auld wife’ stood in her door, and watched the 
gathering. At length, unable to bear up under her resentment any lenger, she exclaimed, 
* Aweel! awvel! we ’Il ha’e a corpse o’ our ain in ourain house some day ! — see then who ll 
be invited!’ What an exhibition of human nature! . - - * Scenesat Church, External and 
Internal,’ remind us of an occurrence which a friend of ours mentions having witnessed at 
Washington, at the recent inauguration of our new President. While Mr. PoLk was 
reading his address, there came in the pauses a voice crying in the wilderness of people 
around, ‘ Here ’s the inaw-gew-eral speech of Jeems K. Poke, with a true and faithful 
picter of the same, a-takin’ of his solemn oath! Here theyaw-aw!’- - - Tue ‘ Anglo- 
American’ weekly journal has presented its subscribers with a large and very fine en- 
graving of ‘Sir Walter Scott in his Study at Abbotsford,’ surrounded by numerous acces- 
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sories of historical interest. We regret ches the late hour at which we receive the plate 
permits of our interpolating into this page only these few words of well-deserved com- 
mendation. . - - How characteristic is the last letter ever written by the late THomas 
Hoop! It was addressed to Mr. Morr, of Edinburgh: 


‘Dear Morr: Gop bless you and your’s, and good-by. I drop these few last lines, as in a bottle 
from a ship water-logged, on the brink of foundering — being in the last stage of dropsical debility ; 
but, though suffering in body, serene in mind. So, without reversing my union-jack, I await my last 
lurch. Till which, believe me, dear Morn, Your’s most truly, 
13th March. Tuomas Hoop.’ 

We rejoice to perceive that a noble and substantial tribute is being paid to Hoop’s genius 
in England. A subscription for the benefit of his family had reached the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars at the last advices. This is most creditable to the sympathies of the poor 
and hard-working classes, whose welfare the deceased had always at heart.- - - Ler 
us introduce, with the present number, a sort of sub-gussip, under the head of ‘A Few 
Brief Hints to those who will Understand Them ;’ something like the surreptitious line on 
a newspaper-margin instead of a letter, to a distant correspondent. Thus: The beau- 
tiful poems of ‘ M. G.’ at S. L, are filed for early insertion. — ‘ Byrona’ must address us 
in propria persona. She has awakened our curiosity. ‘ Part Cotton’ has a title to point 
a moral, but (as with some score and a half of other manuscripts, received from stranger- 
contributors during the oppressive weather of the last six weeks,) we have had no time 
nor inclination to explore beyond the first line of it. Our friend ‘ Tom’ has it in him, 
but it has not yet come out of him. He has wit, an observing eye, and some facility of 
versification. But why don’t he revise carefully ? His first effort had better matériel than 
the second ; but both are marred by inattention to correct measure. Some of his lines are 
too short, while others ‘ stick out a feet’ or more. This will never do. — THERE are 
some important truths, weil set forth, in close juxtaposition with not a few unimportant 
truisms, in the article of ‘M. O. W.’ on the ‘ Transcendent Excellence of a Genuine Re- 
publican Government.’ We shall consider his paper with more minute attention, when 
leisure shall serve. — In looking over our contributor-letters, we are apprised that we 
have neglected to reply to ‘H. A.C.’ at Albany. His proposition is clearly impossible. 
* Alone we do it,’ and scarcely more from necessity than choice. The poetical favors of 
our correspondent ‘ bide their time,’ with other waiting spirits. — Our friend ‘A. P.’ of 
Arkansas shall hear from us at our earliest leisure, and not long after these lines shall 
have greeted him. ‘The ‘ Conversation’ is filed for insertion. __ Our esteemed friend 
H. W. ELuswortu, Esq., United States’ Charge des Affaires at the court of Sweden, will be 
in regular communication with this Magazine ; and our readers may look for a series of 

admirable papers from this source. . Ir was quite impossible for us to avail ourselves of 
the polite invitation of the Principal of the Chester Academy. He will please accept our 
thanks for his courtesy. —- ‘The paper on ‘ American Poetry,’ by ‘J. K. Jr.,’ has not been 
declined. It may and most probably will appear hereafter. -—— ‘W. W..,’ at Kaatskill, 
will let us hear from him again, perbaps. —— ‘ F. W. G.,’ Philadelphia, shall hear from us 
anon. ‘See ante,’ for the causes of our delay. — The following articles, among others, 
await insertion: ‘ Benvenue ;’ ‘ Dream of the Wife of Pontius Piuate ;’ ‘ Eastern 
Sketches ;’ Marriage of Mouamep Aut Pacua;; ‘Inscription on the ‘Tomb of SHELLEY ;’ 
‘ Lines written on a blank Leaf of the great Northern Iliad, the Niebelungen Lied ;’ ‘ In- 
vocation to Death ;’ ‘ From Bacchylides ;’:*‘ Howe's Cataract Cave, Schoharie County ;’ 
‘ Lines found in a Lady’s Reticule ;’ ‘Cloadee, or the Maid of Florida ;’ ‘ Indian War- 
Song,’ by I. M’L., Jr.; ‘The Prairie Cottage,’ by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, etc., etc. X> It 
has chanted that notices of several new publications (among them GorTHE’s ‘ Essays on 
Art,’ ‘The Housekeeper’ s Assistant,’ Everest’s ‘ Vision of Death,’ ‘ The Bridal Wreath,’ 
two new Italian translations by Mr. Lester, and a new work by Captain Marryar,) 
have, by a mechanical pressure known to printers, been crowded out of our ‘ Literary 
Record.’. They will appear in our next number. 
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Literary Recorp.— Mr. J. S. RepFrievp, Clinton-Hall, has published the first complete edition 
of Mrs. E.1rzasetH Oakes Smiru’s poetical writings, cnd in a style of great neatness and beauty. 
It is not necessary that we should enlarge upon the characteristics of our fair author’s mind; for most 
of her productions, both in prose and verse, have attained an extensive circulation in the magazines 
and newspapers of the day, and are very generally appreciated as they deserve te be. Mr. Gris- 
WOLD tells us in his preface (and Mr. GriswoLp’s taste in poetry is widely acknowledged) that the 
simplicity of diction and pervading beauty and elevation of thought which characterize ‘ The Sinless 
Child,’ stamp it as a work of genius, which appeuls to the general heart. ‘The Acorn,’ although infe- 
rior in high inspiration, is by many preferred for its happy play of fancy and proper finish. Mrs. 
Smitn’s sonnets, ‘ of which she has written many, have not yet been as much admired as ‘ The April 
Rain,’ ‘ The Brook,’ and other fugitive pieces, which are found in many popular collections.’ Here 
are all her flowers and gems, however, presented to the public in a most attractive guise; and we can 
but commend them to the cordial acceptance of our readers. - - + THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BrotHers HARPER, since our last, are all note-worthy. One of their pleasantest issues is GRATTAN’s 
* Chance Medley,’ a decoction highly spiced and very savory ; as is every thing, indeed, that Grart- 
TAN touches. Who that has ever read his admirable ‘ Highways and Byways’ will ever forget the 
affecting story, ‘La Vilaine Téte?’ Of the new collection to which we have referred, it is enough to 
say, that the book is worthy of its author’s reputation. The Harpers have just published it, in the 
‘cheap form,’ although on excellent paper. The same firm have also nearly ready a work of stirring 
interest, ‘ The Jourual of the Texan Expedition to Mier,’ etc., by Gen. GREEN. It will comprise the 
narrative of the heroic exploits, perils and sufferings of that young but daring company. The perfidy 
of Santa ANNA and his minions; the invincible courage of the small band of Texans; and espe- 
cially the story of their captivity in, and final escape from, the castle of Pérote, afford rich materials 
for interest, and invest the work with all the charms of a spirited fiction. The volume will be illus- 
trated by some dozen engravings. The following have recently been issued from Cliff-street: ‘ Cos- 
mos; being a Survey of the General History of the Universe, by HumBoxpr, part one, printed in 
octavo, on fine paper, price only one shilling — cheap as it is excellent. The T'ravels of Marco Polu, 
edited by Hucu Murray; a very choice and curious production—a rare relic of the olden time; 
quaint, amusing and instructive. Dr. ABeRcRomBIr’s new ‘Essays on Miscellaneous Topics’ have 
also lately appeared from the same press. ‘ The Duty of American Women to their Country,’ ascribed 
to the pen of Miss Beecuer, of Cincinnati, is a work deserving grave consideration from the female 
portion of American society. It addresses itself to the cure of many important abuses in our social 
system, as well as in the department of popular education. ‘ The Missionary Memorial,’ a work 
sustained by prominent literary and theological pens, is announced. In addition to its other attrac- 
tions, it wil! comprise an original poem by James MontGomery. The embellishments are to be of a 
novel and striking character, being executed in oil colors, by BAXTER, the patentee, of London. The 
binding, we are given to understand, will be no less unique and splendid. - - - * Bush on the Soul,’ 
a work to which we have already alluded, has recently been published. The learned author enters 
into a minute analysis of the various Scriptural terms, ‘ Soul,’ ‘ Spirit,’ ‘ Life,’ etc., and deduces from 
the whole the inference, that the soul is the man, existing in the full integrity of his being, and con- 
sequently with a spiritual body, which is necessarily implied in the very term ‘soul.’ This is certainly 
a very decided advance upon all previous notions on this sublime theme; and so far as it is established, 
makes the grand position of the author in regard to the nature of the resurrection impregnable; namely, 
that it is the development of a spiritual body at death. The essay embraces, moreover, some novel 
and interesting discussions relative to the connexion between the soul and the processes of animal life, 
which commend themselves to the attention of the naturalist as well as of the theologian. On the 
whole, the volume developes a system of psychology which better answers the demands of the human 
intellect than any that has yet fallen under our notice. - - - GreELEY AND McELRatn’s ‘ Farmer's 
Library and Monthly Journel’ promises to be even more valuable to the farmer than we predicted it 
would be. It is replete with a wide and useful variety, and is edited with untiring industry and con- 
summate ability by that practical veterau agriculturist, Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. In its numerous 
illustrations, paper and typographical excecution, it is all that could be desired. The volume of 
‘ Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,’ by E. P. Hurisvt, Esq., should not be 
omitted in a notice of the ‘Tribune’ publications. It is a volume for which there was a great and 
growing want, and that want it entirely supplies. - - - Mr. Sumner’s Oration on ‘ The True 
Grandeur of Nations’ will receive proper attention in our next. We had written an incidental no- 
tice of it, in connection with the lines on ‘ War,’ on a preceding page, but we have been compelled to 
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compress our matériel so much, that it is of necessity crowded out. + - + Amonc the recent volumes 
of Messrs. WILEY AND PutNnam’s ‘Library of Choice Reading’ are ‘The Crock of Gold,’ by MARTIN 
Farqvuuar Tupper, Hazuitt’s ‘Characters of SHAKSPEARE,’ and ‘Prose and Verse,’ by THomas 
Hoop, in two volumes. - - - Mr. Cotman, Boston, has in preparation two volumes of almost 
matchless beauty, intended for the ‘presentation season,’ The first is ‘The Floral Year,’ u‘ Bou- 
quet of Flowers,’ painted by an artist, and illustrated by good poetry ; the second, ‘ The Flower- 
Alphabet,’ edited by Mrs. F. S. Oscoop. Each letter of the alphabet will be illustrated with a 
verse, and embellished by a flower, the whole printed in gold andcolors. The specimens we have 
seen of the execution are very beautiful. - - » Messrs. ParnE AND Burcess, John-street, have 
published in a handsome volume ‘ The Challenge of Barletta,’ an historical romance of the times 
of the Mepicr, by D’Azgee@rro; translated by our consul at Genoa, C. Epwarps Lester, Esq. The 
work is spoken ef in the preface as ‘the best in the Italian tongue,’ and the translator seems to 
have had the greatest delight in rendering the ‘beautiful creation’ into the rude speech of the 
North. - - » A very charming thing is ‘ Fanny Fairfield, or the Ruined Village Poetess,’ a tale 
by Prof. Wrison, recently published by ReppiInc anD Company, Boston. Read the story 
through — and if you ‘have any tears to shed,’ prepare to let them flow while perusing the last 
four pages, for flow they will, despite all your precaution. 


*, We have received, under date of ‘ London, August 3,’a note from Mr. Cuas. A. Bristep, au- 
thor of the paperon the ‘Modern Poets and Poetry of England,’ in our June number, to which, as 


an act of simple justice, we give the eatliest possible insertion. The writer says: 





‘Some extraordinary mistakes have been made in publishing a communication of mine which ap- 
peared in your June number, I do not allude to the errors in proper names and classical quota- 
tions, which I am willing to attribute to My bad hand-writing* rather than your proof reader’s 
careléssness ; but toa statement which seriously endangers my character for truth and bonor. I find 
@ poem of Tennrson’s prefaced by the assertion that ‘it was communicated by Mr. C. A, Bristep, 
who had been permitted to read it in the author's manuscript.’ I did not read the poem in the au- 
thor’s manuscript; I have not the honor of his acquaintance ; and lam unable to recall to mind a 
syllable of my communication, from which such an inference could have been legitimately drawn. I 
expressly stated that the lines in question had been printed, but subjoined as a reason for your re- 
printing them, that they were not generaily known to the American public. By what 1 must call the 
culpable negligence of some one co:-cected with your periodical, I find myself exposed to the odious 
imputation of having been guilty of a most dishonorable action — that of sending surreptitiously to 
@ publisher lines which I had ‘ been permitted to read in manuscript by an author.’’ 


WE give our correspondent the full benefit of this statement, and doubt not that his impressions 
are only just to himself. At the same time, we beg leave to state, that we distinctly recollect that 
the introduction of the poem into the article in question (for it seemed an after-thought of our con- 
tribntor, since it came in at the end of an elaborate consideration of Mr. TeENNyson’s writings,) was 
accompanied with the remark, that our correspondent had read a manuscript copy of the poem, 
and that as it had never appeared in América, it would prove of interest to the readers of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, In this recollection we are confirmed by our publisher; as on a hasty perusal of 
the article at the publication-office, we remarked, in his hearing, that we were gratified at this cir- 
cumstance, and added, that the paper in which it appeared being very long, we should transfer the 
poem to our ‘Original Papers.’ We immediately separated the piece, with its introductory remarks, 
from the main article, therefore, and when it was afterward inserted among our ‘Original Papers’ pre- 
fixed what we had inferred to be a brief statement of the facts at the head of the poem. We were 
wrong however in inferring that our correspondent had derived the lines from the the ms. of Mr. 
TENNYSON, although such was our supposition at the time. We were wrong, too, in supposing that 
they had never been published in England ; although it was our impression that this fact was not 
stated by our correspondent. We had perused the latest English edition of Mr. TENNYsON’s poems, 
and had been an habitual reader of all the English periodicals, yet we had never seen, nor have we yet 
found any one among us who had at that time seen, the poem to which we allude. The article was 
confessedly written and despatched in great haste ; and this circumstance, taken in connection with 
a rapid perusal, and a hasty segregation of the poem in question from the remarks which intro- 
duced it in the review, reveals the cause, and must constitute our apology, for so vexatious a mistake. 








* Nothing could be worse, where it should have been the best. — Proor-Ruapar. 
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